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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue feverish excitement which has prevailed for some weeks in 
Paris seems to have subsided. The consolidation of peace and 
good order advances steadily. The public funds continue low; 
but this is attributed to scarcity of money, not to any want of 
confidence in the new Government. 

The principal feature in the history of the last eight days, is the 
exposé of Ministers on the state of the country, which was laid 
before the Chambers on Monday; in the Chamber of Peers by 
fhe Duke de Broe.iz (son-in-law to Madame de Stag), and by 
M. Guizor in the Chamber of Deputies. This communication 
details the whole of the proceedings of the new Government since 
its accession. The changes in the military have been extensive. 
Of seventy-five general officers, sixty-five have heen superseded, 
and to thirty-nine regiments of infantry and twenty-six regiments 
of cavalry new colonels have been appointed; a number of 
ehanges have been made in the inferior ranks. New command- 
ants have been appointed to thirty-one important stations. To 
compensate the deficiency caused by the dismissal of the Swiss 
troops and the Royal Guards, proportionate additions have been 
made to the regiments of the Line. The infantry regiments are 
raised to 1500, the cavalry to 700 men each; and the artillery and 
engineers to 1206 and 1450 respectively. Three new regiments, 
two of infantry and one of cavalry, together with six battalions of 

; are in the course of being organized; and two battalions 
of Foot Gendarmes have been specially formed to do duty in the 
West, These, and the dismissal of General Bourmont, are the 
changes in the Army. They might lead to dangerous results, 
were the officers that have been displaced at all popular with 
the army ; but, fortunately for the present Government this is 
not the case ; on the contrary, their remaining in command would 
very probably have led to a general revolt among the troops, 
upon whom they had been forced by the late Ministry. In 
the Navy, few alterations, comparatively speaking, were called 
for; because in a service where some personal experience is 
indispensible, the changes which the late Government had been 
able to effect were fewer than in the Army, where no such expe- 
rience is required. Three rear-admirals, twelve captains of the 
line, five of frigates, four lieutenants, and one ensign (a rank equal 
to the English sub-lieutenant), have beendischarged. In the Civil 
department, the corruptions of the late Government were neces- 
sarily most extended ; and in them the sharpest and most search- 
ing reforms have been called for. Of eighty-six Prefects, seventy- 
six have been changed, one hundred and ninety-six Sub-Prefects 
have been dismissed out of two hundred and seventy-seven, fifty- 
three Secretaries-General out of eighty-six, and one hundred and 
twenty: seven Councillors of Prefectures out of three hundred and 
fifteen. There are a number of other alterations in the class of 
Procureurs-Generaux, Avocats-Generaux, Presidents, Council- 
lors, and Judges. The inferior magistrates—the Juges de Paix— 
are to be subjected everywhere to a rigorous scrutiny. The Coun- 
cil of State, of Public Instruction, and several other boards, have 
been materially diminished in numbers. In the Finance depart- 
ment alone, for obvious reasons, but few changes have been yet 
effected, though many are in contemplation. The army in Africa 
is supplied up to the Ist of November. The arming of the National 
Guard is rapidly proceeding. New works have begun at Dunkirk 
and other places; and everywhere discipline is maintained on 
board and on shore. Some disturbances, it is admitted, have 
broken out at Nismes; and some, it is candidly stated, may be 
expected there, as well as in the West, where the feelings gene- 
rated by a long civil war still partially influence the people. The 
apg also are a source of apprehension. In both of these cases, 
: ring intention of the Government to proceed calmly, but reso- 
Ait; y, to apply to the evil, whatever be its extent or character, a 

ing remedy, Every infraction of the laws will be proceeded 
ainst, _— be the guilty parties, laymen or clergymen. Some 
po off has been experienced in the revenue during the last two 

» arising from the irregularities consequent on the re- 
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volution. The duties on liquors in some cases have not been 
In most of the departments of the revenue, order is 
now introduced: the duty on liquors it is proposed to lower. The 
report concluded thus— 


‘* Our social order will not be endangered by the momentary fermenta< 
tions which have manifested themselves at some points of the kingdom, 
and which have been repressed, wherever they have appeared, by the 
good sense of the people atlarge. No doubt, in its Government, as well 
as in every thing, France desires improvement, but would have this im- 
provement regularly and progressively. Satisfied with the regime she hag 
gained, her next chief object is to preserve and consolidate her conquest. 
She would enjoy the fruits of victory without seeking new strife. She 
will look forward to time to perfect her institutions, and will regard every 
disorderly attempt as an attack against her rights and repose. This re- 
pose the Government will know how to maintain, and, by maintaining it, 
will fulfil the general wish. Already, at the very first appearance of dis- 
turbance, all true citizens eagerly came forward to aid the Magistracy in 
repressing it, and success has been equally prompt and decisive. Atevery 
point the same will be obtained. The laws will not fail to be at the com- 
mand of justice, and force will not be wanting to aid the laws. Let all 
friends to the progress of civilization and freedom be without apprehen- 
sion ; their great cause will not be compromised by these passing agita- 
tions. The perfection of social and moral order must be the natural re- 
sult of our institutions; it will develope itself freely, and the Govern- 
ment will aid its expansion. Every day Europe acknowledges and pro. 
claims that it is for all nations the pledge of serenity and peace. Peace 
is the universal desire at home as well as abroad. Government has firmly 
resolved to preserve the same character, and to pursue the same object.’® 


The laws respecting the press have occupied a good deal of the 
time of the Chamber of Deputies during the week. Two motions 
have been submitted to it; one by Count Simeon, the object of 
which is to restore the benefit of jury trial to all delinquencies of 
the press. There seems a desire that cases of offence against 
private individuals should still be left to the tribunals, but that in 
case of public personages no ¢onvictioi should take place without 
a jury. The distinction is questionable. The reason of the 
change is a wish to amend the present mode of dispensing justice. 
If a jury be a more adequate instrument for that purpose, why not - 
employ it in every case where justice is sought for? if'a less ade~ 
quate, why employ it at all? The other motion was one of M. Ben- 
JAMIN Constant, for the abolition of the licences which are b 
law required to be taken out by printers. At present, in addi- 
tion to other absurd réstrictions, ‘suehas not allowing of a-printing 
press in any district that does not contain above five thousand in- 

abitants, as if the ordinary rules of demand did not apply as 
mueh to printing as to anything else, and a press were likely to be 
established where it was not wanted; in addition to this, every 
printer must be licensed by Government, and if found guilty of 
any legal offence, however small, his licence may be revoked; so 
that in reality he holds it only at the pleasure of the Minister of 
the day. Booksellers are in the same predicament as printers, 
The observations of M. Constant on introducing his motion seem 
singularly just :— 


“Tam,” says he, ‘the representative here of those who have taken 
up the business of printer and of bookseller ; and am also the organ of the 
workmen, who from the same occupation gain a subsistence for themselves 
and their families. The first of these two classes maintain that, were the 
press free, it would become much more active, and find markets which 
the monopoly neglects or disdains; the second class conceive that a 
greater number of printers would insure an increased quantity of em- 
ployment for their industry ; and, in order that you may be better able 
to judge of the arguments of the latter body, I will lay them before you 
infull. They say the printers, who are the possessors of this monopoly, 
formerly found employment for all the workmen, but lately important dis- 
coveries have been made, the mechanical press has been invented, and 
brought into use; and hence, under the system of the monopoly, fewer 
workmen have been necessary, and many are left destitute. 1 am not 
disposed to raise an outcry against the invention and use of machines, 
for each newly-invented machine is a gain for industry, and an advantage 
to the diffusion of knowledge. A gain for industry, because it has been 
proved that, since the discovery of the art of printing, there have been 
more workmen employed as printers than there were copyists before; 
and since the discovery of the weaving machine there have been more 
weavers than before. I say also that it has been an advantage to the 
expansion of knowledge. Each machine creates a greater degree of 
leisure for mankind, and each leisure hour affords so much time 
for reflection and improvement. But, gentlemen, every thing depends 
upon our placing by the side of these discoveries, which simplify 
the mode of production, and thereby increase production, that liberty 
which is in all things the vivifying pene and without which 
the most useful things become pernicious. By the side, then, of the 
mechanical press, give to every man who may wish to exercise the busi- 
ness of a printer the power of doing so; then will the workmen easily 
find numerous resources, and will no longer see in these valu 
veries, rendered-mischievous only by monopoly, a cause of t 
want of work. I have sought for objections that may be 
me, and only find four, The danger to public order will be u 
government ought to maintain the conditions to which it 9) 
istence. The fallen dynasty, which wished to recall that at tiad 
granted, and which proceeded by deception to treachery ah; a8 th 
needed not to stifle the press; but the citizen Gynt] we have. pla 
the throne requires that every species of liberty shall be spréad. 7s 
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and that which was the ruin of the one-is the secufity of the other. You 
‘will be told, perhaps, also, that ge oe by launching into the career 
‘you will thus open to them with Insufficient means, will run on to their 
ruin. Governments are not the guardians of individuals. Men become 
enlightened by the errors they commit. The third objection merits a 
fuller examination. No doubt those who have purchased licences upon 
the guarantee of public faith have a right to be protected from loss. This 
is the sad effect of false measures. Whena government enters upon a 
wrong road, it draws in individuals who, not being themselves culpable, 
have a right to compensation ; but this is a matter of detail which I do 
not feel myself willing to enter upon in bringing forward a proposition, 
and which I leave to more enlightened men, They will propose amend. 
ments or additional articles, of which you, in your wisdom, will form a 
just judgment. Lastly, I foresee claims will be made for guarantees of 
the morality or intelligence of those for whom I {demand that liberty 
which I feel ought to be granted tothem. This objection bears a strong 
analogy to the first, I behold with regret, in that which is called a gua- 
rantee, something which resembles an impediment: Nevertheless, a 
oy is only created by degrees; and as progression is good, is at once 

th solid and encouraging, and as impatience is the’ bane of all things, 
1 do not intend to resist what in this respect may be proposed, and may be 
deemed indispensable. I am not so jealous of time ; and provided we ad- 
‘vance but one step in a good road, I shall be happy in the reflection that 
I have led the way.” 

The recognition of Austria and Prussia, as well as of Russia, 
may now be considered as virtually made: indeed, despatches an- 
nouncing the formal recognition of Louis Paiiip by Austria have 
reached Paris. The tri-coloured flag was flying in Cronstadt 
harbour on the 27th inst. and the vessel which bore it was not 
attempted to be disturbed. 

General CLausEL has assumed the command of the army of 
Africa; and from the proclamation issued on the 7th, it would 
appear to be the intention of the French to retain their conquest, 
let the Allies grumble as they will. In stating to the Algerines 
that their religion, manners, and customs will be confirmed, and 
exhorting them to peaceable behaviour, he addresses them as 
“subjects of the King of the French!” The Bey of Tittery, em- 
boldened, it is supposed, by the withdrawal of the troops from Bona 
and some other stations, sent a declaration of war to BourMONT 
on the 24th inst. Hecomplains of bad faith in the French. They 
— he says, to respect persons and property ; and they 

ave, notwithstanding, plundered the Casauba of the treasures 
which belonged to the Beys at large, and nut to the Dey, “ who 
did nothing but eat and drink.” He has assembled two hundred 
thousand troops, and is determined to try his fortune in the field. 
He concludes— 

** We shall soon be near Aras, when I will give youacall. There we 
will settle what you may have to say tome. If good, good; if evil, evil 
will come of it. God decides.” 

A society bearing the famous name of the club that was 
some forty years ago so well known in our own country, which 
had Lord Grey as its head, and Danret Stuart, afterwards the 
keen supporter of Mr. Pirt, as its secretary, has lately sprung up 
in Paris, where it seems to have caused some uneasiness. Three 
of its office-bearers have been directed to be prosecuted for a se- 
ditious placard, in which its principles were put forth. It appears 
to mingle the principles of Spence the breechesmaker with those 
of the levellers ; but its special anger is directed against the pre- 
sent Chamber—for no reason that we can perceive, but because, 
having effected more substantial good than all the Chambers that 
have gone before, it would remain together until as much more is 
effected as may secure the remainder. The Chamber is about to 
be reinforced by 115 new members, chosen under the directions 
of the new Charter; and we have no doubt that when thus com- 
pleted, and the budget has been discussed, it will be dissolved. 

The Moniteur of the 15th contains the ordinance for the assem- 
bling of the colleges for the Arrondissement elections on the 21st 
of October, and for those of the Departments on the 28th. In 
point of fact, both elections will be made by the colleges of Ar- 
rondissement, those of Departments being abolished by the Char- 
ter: the names are kept up only because of the position held by 
the members whose resignation or acceptance of office has caused 
the vacancies, 

The journeymen printers who were arrested because of the late 
combinations against machines have been acquitted by the Tribu- 
nal of Correctional Police. It does not appear that any act of 
improper interference with their fellow workmen could be proved 
against them ; ie merely refused to work, and they hada perfect 
right to do so, in France as in England. 

On the views of the respective parties in Paris, and the compa- 
rative popularity of the various departments of the Legislature and 


the Executive, the following information, which is the latest, ap- 
pears in the Chronicle of this day. 


** A gentleman of distinguished ability, who has been above a month 
in Paris, where he had access to the first characters in that metropolis, 
assures us that there is no party in France not attached to the King, in 
whom the greatest confidence is reposed. It is said in Paris, that 
the King is in advance of the Ministers, and the Ministers in ad- 
vance of the Chambers. He assures us that there is no disposition 
in France towards a Republic, pecgerty so called. He believes that 
hereditory Peerage will be abolished; but one great reason for this 
is, that Peerage for life only would give greater strength to the 
Charter than hereditary Peerage, in a country in which there are no large 
estates, and no rotten boroughs to give political power to individuals ; and 
in which, consequently, personal reputation and character are such 
important elements of authority. A hereditary Peerage would throw into 
the House individuals without.talents or character, and consequently 
lower the House in general estimation. In order, however, that the 
Peers for life might not be mere creatures of the King, a qualification was 
ae of having previously served in certain distinguished situations, 
or been a certain numbers of years a Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 





Our.informant Says, the present Chamber of Deputies are naturally averse 
to the extension of the franchise ; for they at present have the whole pa- 
tronage of the departments, and he believes that the patronage is now 
employed in managing their constituents. Great hopes are, however, 
entertained that the Members about to be returned to fill the vacancies 
will give a more liberal complexion to the Chamber. The only fear of our 
informant is, lest, if the people should be disappointed in this expecta- 
tion, they should become impatient, and have recourse to violent mea- 
sures. However, he has so much confidence in the good sense and honesty 
of the King, that he believes, long before matters could come to such an 
extremity, he would dissolve the Chambers.” 





The. affairs of the Netherlands advance little, but they do not 
retrograde. The intelligence from Belgium is mostly negative— 
nothmg has been done at Brussels, nothing at Liege, no- 
thing anywhere else, if we except Ghent and Antwerp, where 
petitions to the King against the projected separation have been 
agreed to. The English gentleman who sent us so lively an ac- 
count of the rising at Bruges, says, in aletter intended for insertion 
last week, but which we did not receive till] Monday, that the 
King is determined to offer no resistance, where the insurrection, 
as at Brussels, has been openly and successfully displayed, but to 
direct all his efforts to prevent its spreading, in the opinion that 
where it is already spread it will terminate the sooner that it has 
no opponent. With this view, the troops are sedulously turned 
away from the disaffected towns, and directed on those which are 
still well-affected, with orders to put down any symptoms of mutiny 
that may be perceived in the latter promptly and effectually. The Civic 
Guard of Brussels seem to weary under this system, and generally 
the better sort employ substitutes—a whimsical mode of vindi- 
cating their liberties. Our correspondent also gives a ludicrous 
account of what are called the barricades of Brussels ; which seem 
well adapted to incommode the inhabitants, but very contempt- 
ible considered as defences against an enemy. Such a number of 
citizens in arms has, however, a formidable appearance, and it 
seems that it was more from a dread of violence, than from any 
absurd, and, where it was said to have been expressed, most 
hazardous contempt of the Civic Guard, that the Prince Royal 
was induced to scamper off to the palace in such a hurry during 
his late visit. : 

The Belgic Deputies who signed a declaration against proceed- 
ing to the Hague to attend the States-General, have altered their 
minds, and are now in attendance in their places. Judgment must 
have gone against the Separatists by default, had they persisted in 
staying away from the Chambers, where the question of separa- 
tion was to be discussed. The session was opened at the Hague, 
as had been first arranged, on Monday last. The King and the 
Prince were much cheered on their progress to the place of 
meeting. The speech of the Monarch—a plain, sensible, and con- 
ciliatory document—was as follows. 

“* High and Mighty Lords—The Extraordinary Session of your High 
Mightinesses, which 1 open to-day, has been rendered absolutely neces« 
sary by the pressure of lamentable events. 

“In peace and friendship with all the nations of our quarter of the 
globe, the Netherlands lately saw the war in its colonial possessions hap- 
pily ended. The kingdom flourished through order, commerce, and ine 
dustry. Iwas studying the means of alleviating the burdens of the 
people, and gradually to introduce such ameliorations in the internal ad~ 
ministration as experience recommended, when suddenly tumults broke 
out at Brussels, and then in some other places of the kingdom, marked by 
scenes of pillage and conflagration, the description of which must be 
afflicting to my heart, to the national feeling, and to humanity. 

‘In expectation of the co-operation of your High Mightinesses, whose 
convocation was my first care, all the measures have been promptly 
taken which depended upon me in order to check the progress of the evil, 
to protect the well-disposed against the evil-minded, and avert from the 
Netherlands the horrors of civil war. : : 

‘To search into the nature and origin of events, and to fathom with 
your High Mightinesses the object and the consequences of them, is at’ 
this moment less necessary for the interest of the country, than to inquire 
into the means by which tranquillity and order, the government and the 
law, may be not only re-established for the moment, but permanently 
consolidated. ; ; 

“‘ Meantime, amidst the strife of opinions, the violence of the passions, 
and the existence of different motives and objects, it is a most difficult 
task to combine my cares for the welfare of all my subjects with the du- 
ties which I owe to them all, and which I have sworn to before them all. 
Ihave therefore called upon your wisdom, patience, and firmness, that I 
ray be able, strengthened by the concurrence of the representatives of 
the people, to determine with them what is proper to be done, under these 
lamentable circumstances, for the welfare of the Netherlands. 

‘In many quarters, it is thought that the welfare of the state would be 

romoted by a revisal of the fundamental law, and even by a separation 
Goto countries which are united by treaties and by the fundamental 
law ; but such a question can only be discussed in the manner which is 
prescribed by the same fundamental law, to the observance of which we 
are all bound by a solemn oath. : < 

“T require on this subject the opinions of your assembly, given with 
that frankness and calmness which its great importance so especially re- 
quires; while I, on my side, wishing above all things the happiness of the 
Netherlanders, whose interests are confided to me by Divine Providence, 
am perfectly ready to co-operate with your assembly in the measures 
which may tend to promote it. 8 : 

“ This extraordinary meeting is also intended to inform your High 
Mightinesses that the interest of the kingdom, in the midst of all that has 
taken place, absolutely requires that the militia shall remain embodie 
beyond the time fixed bythe fundamental law. ; : hi 

«The provisions for the public expenditure which will arise from t x] 
and from many other consequences of the jpsurrection, may be made. Me A 
the present from the credit already opened;Seut the further ga ate = 
must be a subject for your deliberations in the approaching ordina 
session. : bet 

“Your High Mightinesses, Idepend on your fidelity and pattiotens 
Mindful of the storms of revolutions which have passed over my head, 
shall as little forget the courage, the affection, and the fidelity w 
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shook off the yoke, consolidated the existence of the nation, and placed 
the sceptre in my hands, as the valour which, in the field of battle, sup- 
ported the throne and secured the independence of our country. Fully 
prepared to meet reasonable wishes, I shall never yield to party spirit, nor 
consent to measures which would sacrifice the prosperity of the nation to 
passion or violence, 

b e ce reconcile, as much as possible, all interests, is the wish of my 

eart.’ 

On the same day that the session was opened, a royal message 
was delivered to the Chamber, specially directing their attention 
to that part of the Speech which pointed to the separation of the 
Northern and Southern portions of the kingdom. The message 
submits two questions for discussion,—namely, 

“1. Whether has experience indicated the necessity of revising our 
national institutions. 

“2, Whether, in that case, the relations established by treaties and by 
the fundamental law between the two great divisions of the kingdom, for 
the promotion of their common interest, require to be changed either in 
their form or in their nature.” 








Of all the revolutions that have been got up within our me- 
mory, that which has put an end to the pranks of the Duke of 
Brunswick has been the most promptly and effectually gone 
about. On the 6th instant, the populace of the capital of that 
Prince assembled before the theatre—their hats, sleeves, and 
pockets, filled with stones. The Duke was known to be present 
at the representation. He no sooner made his appearance in the 
street, than he was saluted with yells and hisses. From words 
the mob soon proceeded to blows. Scarce had the ducal carriage 
advanced a few yards, when it was saluted with a shower of stones. 
The coachman most prudently whipped his horses to a gallop; 
and escorted by the military guard, and followed by his exasperated 
subjects, the Prince reached the Palace. The windows of the 
Police-office, those of the Mint, and other public offices, were 
broken by the people; who, however, did not venture on the 
attack of the Palace, where the whole of the soldiery and some 
pieces of cannon had been collected for the Duke's defence. In 
the mean time, a burgher guard was formed, with the consent of 
the Duke, for the purpose of controlling the people and protecting 
himself—armed, however, not with fire-arms, but only with pikes 
and swords. Such a force did not present very formidable ob- 
stacles to the wishes of their townsmen, which indeed neither they 
nor the military seem to have been inclined seriously to oppose. 
On the morning of the 7th, a deputation of the citizens waited on 
the Prince to demand a redress of grievances ; but were dismissed 
with an unsatisfactory answer. In the evening of the same day, 
the people assembled in mass before the Palace; broke through 
the paralysed soldiers and city guard, which had been joined to 
them ; set fire to the Palace ; and had not their mighty Sovereign 
hastily slipped on ‘a disguise, and mounting one of his fleetest 
horses, galloped off by the garden-gate, the odds are that the 
enraged multitude would have roasted him in its ashes. The Palace 
was entirely consumed, with all its contents. The Prince's precise 
route has not been published; but the first accounts after his 
escape placed him at Rotterdam. From that city he appears to 
have travelled along the shore to Calais, equally distrustful of 
Neptune as of Vulcan; and on the 14th,—* one week, one little 
week” from the period of his being burned out in Brunswick—we 
find his Serene Highness snugly seated in Wricut's Hotel at 
Dover! He landed under a salute, not of stones, like that under 
which he had set out, but of the guns of the battery; a cheap 
honour, and cheaply merited. 

The people of Brunswick have formed a Provisional Govern- 
ment; but there seems good reason to hope that they will be 
amalgamated with some of the neighbouring states, and no longer 
have to bear the greatest curse any people can ‘be exposed to—a 
petty tyrant. 

Of the young gentieman who has thus hastily taken refuge in 
England, it is not our wish to speak severely, relation as he is of 
our own Royal Family; and therefore we shall say nothing. The 
truth, if told, would form one of the greatest libels ever launched 
against royalty. It is supposed he will go to Lulworth Castle, to 
wait the arrival of FeERpINAND and Migvuet, who are expected 
there in three or four weeks. How many more may arrive 
during the winter, we cannot yet determine. 





Private letters from Leipsic of the 10th state, that accounts had 
been received there of serious disturbances at Dresden. The 
Sovereign of Saxony is another exceedingly fitting inmate for the 
royal retreat of Lulworth. He took it into his head lately, to ab- 
jure the faith of which his family had been such gallant and 
zealous defenders, and to turn Roman Catholic; and not content 
with his own conversion, he must needs prevail on his people to 
be converted also. Such conduct, in the year 1830, is more 
deserving of pity than of censure. The people of Leipsic spurned 
the foolish and impudent attempt to deprive them of the 
noblest liberty that men can own: but the inhabitants of Dresden, 
it seems, were not content with merely repelling the efforts of the 
royal bigot—they attacked the Guards on which he relied, and 
cast them and him out of their Protestant city. The hotel of the 
Jirst Minister, who is looked on everywhere as the arcientor to 
mischief, was burnt to the ground in the struggle. The King is 
said to have resigned the throne to his son, and to have abandoned 
his kingdom as well as capital. “Another, and another, and 
another !"—when are these royal pilgrimages to have an end? 
Cuarizs the Tenth sought for an asylum from his cousin 





of Dresden, and his cousin of Dresden is in another month seeki 
an asylum for himself. We live in strange times. ‘The stars of 
heaven fall together as a fig-tree droppeth its untimely figs when 
it is shaken of a mighty wind.” Saxony, too, has its National 
Guard, that plucker down and setter-up of Kings ! 








The following extraordinary document appears in the Piedmontese 
Gazette, under the date of Corfu, August 5. We confess, from 
its contents, we should incline to look on it as a hoax. What 
sweet youth is he who is to king it in Greece under the tutelage of 
Joun Capo p'Istrras? We said, when a sovereign was first 
proposed, that Joun would not resign; and it appears we were 
right. 

** Sir,—We hasten to acquaint you with the high approbation of our 
respective Sovercigns of your Administration, and of their desire to see 
you continue to govern and administer the interests of your nation with 
that zeal and activity which has always distinguished your Excellency. 

"As the renunciation of Prince Leopold again gives occasion for the 
Allied Sovereigns to think of the interest of your nation, we being autho- 
rized by them, inform you, that the last protocol will ‘not_be executed in 
any part, and that another will be made in every respect much more satis~ 
factory to your nation, and by which there will be assigned to ita more 
ample extent of frontiers, both by land and sea. 

‘It is also the intention of their Majesties, that the Sovereign, who is 
to reign over the new Staté, be a young Prince, and that your Excellency 
shall be his guide and his Mentor as long as you live. You will observe, 
that the loan of sixty millions of francs for your nation is determined, and 
that as soon as possible a part will be sent to you, to be employed for 
such purposes as your Excellency shall deem the most necessary. Their 
Majesties have learned with great regret, that some individuals of your 
nation very often give your Excellency a great deal of trouble; and we 
are therefore authorized to tell you, that if these persons do not,be quiet, 
but still continue to give you cause for dissatisfaction, your Excellency is 
authorized by the fult powers of the Three Allied Sovereigns, to proceed 
against them with all the rigour of the laws, and, in case of need, to apply 
freely, with full authority, to the Commanders of their Majesties’ forces 
both by sea and land, who have already received their orders to this effect. 

‘Accept the expression of our esteem, &c. 

(Sigaed) ** ADERDEEN, 
‘* MONTMORENCY LAVAL. 


**London, June 22. ** MATUSCHEWITSCH.” 








The four English vessels captured off Terceira have been given 
up by the Portuguese Government, and the officer who took them 
disgraced. It is said that, had our Consul at Lisbon been suffie 
ciently firm, they would have been given up at once. It is possi- 
ble, that our Consul at Lisbon dares not be firm, as it is called, 
so long as the Portuguese Government have, in Lord Berrsrorp, 
an active and a faithful advocate in the British Cabinet. Had 
the slightest wish to repress the enormities of Miguren been 
expressed at home, there is no fear that the Consuls abroad would 
have been firm enough. 





Tue Kinc.—His Majesty and his excellent consort continue te enjoy 
themselves at Brighton quite like other people. We have nothing to 
tell about them; and therefore, on the faith of the old adage, we may 
say all our news are good. They visited the Bazaar the other day ; 
where an old lady having dropped her reticule, the King stooped, picked 
it.up, and presented it to its owner. The old lady and all the people of 
Brighton have ever since been in a trance of astonishment from dis- 
covering that a King may have the handsof a man and the manners of 
agentleman! In their walks and drives, the Royal party are still beset 
by followers, and, we fear, will be. Indeed, we are not sure that we 
should liketo have a King that nobody followed: there is an error of 
excess the one way as well as the other, and the greater error of the two 
appears to us to lie on the not-following side. We question if his Ma- 
jesty himself feel so acutely the annoyance of being surrounded by 
crowds, as the sensitive personages about him, who complain of it. 
Some petitions have been occasionally presented to him in his perambu- 
lations ; and this too the chroniclers of his progress complain of ; as if 
the King could really be disinclined to listen to the petitions because of 
their informality. 

The Duke of Brunswick, we perceive by the Court Circular, went 
down to Brighton to see their Majesties; and by the same document we 
see he has come up to town again. It is not saidhe saw them. 





Coroner or MippiEsEex.—This election goes on with equal if 
not increasing spirit. The popular candidate fell fearfully behind during 
the first days of the struggle; but on Monday he rallied, and he has 
since, with a trifling exception, been gaining on his opponent. Of course, 
both parties, and the friends of both parties, are sanguine of success. 
Mr. Wakley has the advantage in speech-making ; he speaks better, 
and he is heard; Mr. Baker has less eloquence, and a much lessindulgent 
audience. The crowd and bustle on Clerkenwell Green is not at all 
inferior to that which was exhibited in the Borough High Street 
during the late poll for member of Parliament; and the music, pla- 
cards, banners, and bellowing, and the hackney-coaches innumerous, 
are perfect types of those which were sported by Mr. Harris and 
his fellow candidates. As a general rule, we think that the selec. 
tion of a medical man for a Coroner is good]; although it does not 
exactly follow from this that Mr. Wakley ought to be preferred 
to Mr. Baker; for in all such cases, there are a host of particularities 
that render an abstract rule of little value. There is one reason, 
however, which would weigh very much with us in the present case. 
Mr. Baker holds a number of offices already—four or five, we believe. 
Now we know nothing that is more intolerable than this grasping after 
a multitude of situations, the duties of which are not unfrequently in- 
compatible, and the emoluments of which, if properly distributed, might 
suffice for half a dozen of respectable families, instead of pampering one 
in pride and luxury. For this reason—because of all monopolies, the 
monopoly of office has the fewest redeeming features—we should cer- 
tainly vote against Mr, Baker ; and we would act in the same way and 
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on the same grounds towards Mr. Wakley, were he a pluralist, if he had 
the skill of an Abernethy. 
At four o’clock yesterday, the state of the poll was as follows :— 


aker ° . ° ° « 2,978 
ie Wakley ° ° ° Lf 2,732 
*° 
& Gross majority for Mr. Baker . ° e 246 


REPRESENTATION OF SouTHWwarK.—Mr. Bulwer, in a public- 
spirited letter to the electors, has declined the honour proposed for him, 
rather than divide the popular party. Another candidate has been sug- 
gested, rather than proposed, in the person of the gallant hero of Basque 
Roads, Lord Cochrane. 

Tue Ex-MEMBER FOR DEvonsHIRE.—About two hundred of Mr. 
Bastard’s friends had a dinner on the 9th, at Newton Bushell ; Captain 
Pellew was in the chair; Mr. Bastard was not present. The principal 
toasts were ** Church and State ” and ‘** Protestant Ascendancy.” Mr. 
Holdsworth, M.P. made a long speech, in which he exhorted the county 
of Devon to emulate the example of Yorkshire, and strive to return at 
least one independent member to Parliament. Of the soundness of such 
advice no one can possibly doubt ; but if the people of Devon are to pay 
for a member instead of being paid by him, will they choose Mr. Bas- 
tard ? Z 

Tue Present MEMBER FOR DEVONSHIRE.—On the 7th, a din- 
ner was given to Lord Ebrington at Crediton, At this dinner, as at 
that given in honour of Mr. Bastard, the company amounted to two 
hundred. There was no ‘‘ Church and State” and ‘¢ Protestant Ascend- 
ancy’’ at this dinner, but there was something fully as appropriate to 
its object. After warmly panegyrizing the conduct of the Parisians in 
their last struggle, Lord Ebrington said—“‘ I trust that the impulse 
which has been given by the example of that great country will not be 
Jost either upon the friends of freedom or the abettors of despotism. I 
trust it will teach the Government of our own country an increased re- 
spect for the rights and privileges of the people of England, and they 
will best prove their disposition to defend those rights by their sympathy 
with the brave freemen in every country. I have never been very san- 
guine in the expectations with which I have gone to the opening of any 
session of Parliament, yet I own I am somewhat sanguine in my ex- 
pectations now. I cannot help believing that the example of so many 
boroughs in England—I mean those boroughs which enjoy any thing 
like popular representation—I cannot think that the lesson which they 
have set will be wholly thrown away upon our country. I cannot believe 
that so loud and powerful a ery for retrenchment and economy, and 
above all, for Parliamentary Reform, will not produce some effect upon 
the Government, which has constantly professed—and we shall now have 
proof to see how far they are sincere in their professions—that they pay 
more regard than those Governments which have gone before them to 
public opinion.” Now this is pretty tangible at least. If Lord Ebring- 
ton do not assist in procuring what he describes as so desirable, those 
who believe it to be desirable will have the satisfaction of exhibiting his 
hollowness. That species of satisfaction is not to be had of gentlemen 
who, like Mr. Holdsworth, instead of giving distinct pledges, prefer 
amusing their hearers with generalisms about ‘ the cause.” 


OPENING OF THE LivERPOOL anD MancuEsTER Rattway.— 
The ceremony of opening this magnificent work took place, as had been 
previously arranged, on Wednesday morning. The Manchester dinner, of 
which so much had been said, was eaten on Monday, as a good dinner 
should be, with little noise and a hearty appetite. The Boroughreeve was 
in the chair, with the Duke of Wellington on his right. Lords Wilton, 
Skelmersdale, Combermere, Delawarre, Stanley, F. L. Gower, and a few 

-more of the Duke’s friends, were present. The health of the principal 
guests was drunk with enthusiasm—the reports say with eighty-one 
cheers! The thanks of the Duke were given with a brevity little pro- 
portioned to such lengthened applause. A few more toasts were drunk, 
and afew more speeches were spoken; and at an early hour the com- 
pony separated, with deep reflections, we doubt not, on the difference 

etween the grand and glowing picturings of hope and the petty and 
cold realities of fruition. 

It was stated last week, that the procession at the opening of the rail- 
way was to set out from Manchester, to partake of a collation at Liver- 
pool, and return to Manchester to dinner. The necessity of consuming 
the haunches and ribs of red deer and fallow before they were out of 
season, seems to have caused an inversion of the order of eating, as well as 
travelling. The Liverpool dinner was fixed for Tuesday. The Manchester 
feast was so crowded, that the people at the other end of the line deemed 
it impossible to vie with it in that respect ; so they determined on making 
theirs select. The number was limited to two hundred; and to prevent 
all complaint of partiality, the applicants for a place were admitted by 
ballot! The present Mayor and the late Mayor were both excluded by 
the malignity of the lot. The conductors of the feast, anxious at one 
and the same time to record their speeches and preserve their dignity, 
agreed to admit one reporter of the Liverpool press, provided he would 
iake his notes behind a screen, or among the fiddlers ; but the reporter 
refused, and thus the important proceedings of the meeting have perished : 

“ Urguentur —— longa 
Nocte carent quia vate sacro.” 
LAMENTABLE DEATH OF MR. HUSKISSON. 

The bustle in the town of Liverpool on the night of Tuesday and the 
morning of Wednesday was, it may be easily conceived, very great. The 
hour of starting had been fixed for ten o'clock; but long before that 
hour, the greater part of the travellers had assembled in the enclosed 
yard of the Company. At a quarter past ten, the Duke of Wellington 
arrived in the yard ; and at a quarter past eleven, the several parties 
having taken their seats, the signal-gun was fired, aud the procession 
issued forth. 

The railway consists of two roads, one for going and the other for re- 
turning. Had the Directors been content to use one of the roads only, 
all would have now been well; but incapable of making a sufficient 
show of the Duke by this simple arrangement of the procession, they 

rmines | There were eight engines. The 
Northumbrian, with the car whicli‘carried his Grace and the other dis- 
tinguished visitors and the Directors, was. placed on the one road; and 


Arrow, Meteor—in which the smaller throng were carried, were 

placed on the other, 

*¢ The several vehicles,’’ we quote from the Morning Chronicle, ‘‘ went 
through the small tunnel at an easy pace, the principle of motion 
there being that of the inclined plane. The whole line of railway, for 
the first four miles out of Liverpool, was crowded with persons anxioug 

\f0 catch a glimpse of the procession, and the cheers with which the cortége 
were received were very enthusiastic. The first striking object we 
to was the cut that has been made thrensh OWS MBGAT > thie 
‘artifieral chasm at this place presents an extraordinary appearance, 
jand strongly reminded me of the rocks of Clifton, as seen when passing 
down the river Avon between them. The depth to whichthe cut has beer 
| effected isin some places as much as seventy feet ; and from the proportion« 
| ate narrowness of the width, looks still more. Some of the cleverest pieces of 
“exectition on the railway are the Skew bridges, and that at Ranehill, in 
particular, is worthy of attention: the whole of the masonry, with the 
exception of the outer line, is on the ’Skew, and is as fine a piece of 
workmanship as I ever saw. Before arriving at this bridge, we passed 
under a wooden bridge thrown across the railway, which, with the aid 
of wreaths of flowers and of ribbons, produced the effect of passing un- 
der a triumphal arch. Equal to the cut through Olive Mount in curi- 
osity, and still more picturesque in effect, is the view from the Sankey 
Viaduct, a bridge conveying the railway over a wide stream; but from 
the amazing height which it is above the landscape beneath, a most ex- 
tensive prospect is laid open, and one also of first-rate rural beauty.” 

The procession stopped at Parkside, near Newton, to take in fuel and 
water for the engines; and here occurred that most lamentable accident 
which has cast a deep gloom over a ceremony of no small interest, and 
will long render the day on which it took place a day of sorrow to the 
enlightened and liberal portion of the kingdom. 

There are, it may be well supposed, some minute differences in the 
manner of describing an accident which was over in an instant, and 
which was necessarily accompanied by much trepidation and alarm. 
The following is not only the most minute, but, by comparing it with 
the whole of the accounts published, we are disposed to look on it as the 
most accurate, 

f The Worfhumbrian, with which were the Duke of Wellington, Prince 
‘Esterhazy, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Holmes, and a number 
fof other visitors, had been propelled at various rates during its journey, 

sometimes passing on before, sometimes falling behind the proceesion of 

cars on the other line. It arrived at Parkside before any of the rest, 
and halted. The next car that came up was the Pheenix ; it was followed 
close by the North Star, and at a considerable interval by the Rocket. 

.This was about ten minutes before 12 o’clock. Ig had been specially 

requested by the Directors, that no one should alight during the journey, 
and even the tickets of the party bore the same admonition. Notwith- 

standing these strong cautions, the Northumbrian had no sooner 
‘stopped, than twelve or fourteen of the party of the attached car got out. 
, There were no steps by which to enter the car; the entrance had been 


| made at Liverpool by a ladder, which was afterwards unhooked and suse 


‘pended to the end of the vehicle.j This will sufficiently amount for the 
difficulty which was experiénced fn getting againinto the car, and which 
only one of those whom the advance of the Rocket placed in jeopardy, 
namely Mr Calcraft, seems to have effected. 
\ Mr. Huskisson had been conversing with Mr. Joseph Sanders, one of 

he principal promoters of the railway, and warmly congratulating him 
on the success which had at length crowned his plans, andas he turned 
jaway from that gentleman, he exclaimed—* Well, I must go and shake 
‘hands with the Duke of Wellington on this day at any rate.” 
‘see the Duke, and shook hands with him very cordially, but an instant 
before the advance of the Rocket was announced, and the cry raised to 
the gentlemen on the railway to save themselves. 

~The interior rails of the two ways are distant from each other about 
six feet ; but by the projections of the cars, the six feet are narrowed 
to less than three. Still there is no danger to be apprehended, pro- 
vided the party stand firmly in the centre of the intervening space. 
The greater number without difficulty reached a place of safety, 
some escaping before, some behind the Northumbrian. Two or three 
remained, either from not apprehending any danger, or from that unac- 
countable hesitation which is so apt to affect even the boldest and most 
ready-minded when placed suddenly in a position that is at once novel 
and hazardous. 

When the alarm was given, Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Holmes, 
who were on the inside of the Northumbrian, and consequently 
between it and the advancing engine, in the hurry of the moment step- 
ped on the outside framework of the car. There they might have re- 
mained in perfect safety, and Mr. Holmes did so; but Mr. Huskisson, 
fearing from the breadth of the car that his person was not safe from 
pressure on the passing of the Rocket, attempted to climb over the side 
of the car into the seats, and placed one leg over. Mr. Holmes cau- 
tioned him to remain as he was; but, in the panic of the moment, he 
again scrambled to gain a fresh hold of. the side of the carriage: and in 


Huskisson fell to the ground, at the moment the Rocket engine passed. 
He apparently endeavoured to fall with his body parallel with ths rails, 
so that he might be safe in the space between the two lines of road ; but 
in the fall and shock, his right leg doubled up and got across the rail- 
road of the Rocket. Whether the engine-wheels, or the wheels of its 
carriage, or both, passed over the leg and thigh in that position, does 
not appear certain: one of the attendants of the. Rocket states that 
three wheels of the engine and following carriage went over it. The 
Rocket immediately on the call of danger was stopped. Several gentle- 
men ran to the spot, and found Mr. Huskisson weltering in blood, and 
ying across the two roads. Lord Wilton, Mr. William Rathbone, of 

iverpool, and Mr. Joseph Parkes, of Birmingham, were the first that 
came to his assistance. After some minutes’ consultation as to the best 
mode of removing the unfortunate sufferer, the door of one of the 
company’s adjacent hovels was procured, and brought to the spot. They 
then placed him upon it, carefully removing his lower limbs and shat- 
tered leg and thigh. The latter were dreadfully. mangled, and appa- 
rently separated in two parts below the knee, and far above the knee at 
the upper part of the thigh. Mr. Parkes, in moving the fracture to the 





the cars and engines—the Phoenix, North Star, Rocket, Dart, Comet, | 


board, expressed hope that he did not add to the pain: Mr. Huskisson 


He did | 


so doing, caught the door, which gave way, and in the struggle, Mr,” 
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shook his head in the negative, and replied, ‘‘ This is my death ;” and 
in a few moments faintly said, “‘ God forgive me.” 

Mrs. Huskisson was in the Northumbrian, and witnessed her hus- 
band’s fall, and the crushing and tearing of the muscles and bones from 
the ankle nearly as high as the hip, as the wheel grided over the unhappy 
gentleman ; and her shriek of agony, says the reporter of the Times, 
who was close to the spot, ‘* none that heard will ever forget !"’ 

No great effusion of blood took place, nor does it appear that any of 
the great arteries were wounded; but the laceration and fracture are 
described as terrible. The thigh and leg were in such a position as to 
form with the line of the rail-road, a triangle, of which the angle at the 
apex was formed by the bend of the knee. The wheel thus passed over 
the calf of the leg and the middle of the thigh, leaving the knee itself 
uninjured. There was a compound fracture in the upper part of the left 
leg just above the calf. The wheel went slantingly over the thigh up to 
the middle of it, and the muscles were laid bare in one immense flap ; 
the bone was so dreadfully crushed as to resemble a powder. 

A cry for surgeons was raised.. Dr. Brandreth, of Liverpool, and Dr. 
Hunter, of Edinburgh, were fortunately in the procession, and every 
appliance that medical science could suggest was thus at hand. 

The Earl of Wilton, who was one of-the first by Mr. Huskisson’s 
side after the accident, took also a most active part in the arrangements. 
It was his Lordship who applied a temporary tourniquet to the thigh, 
formed, on the urgency of the moment, with handkerchiefs and a stick 
taken from one of the bystanders, After a few minutes’ interval, a car 
in which the band had been borne, and which was speedily emptied of 
its passengers, was brought to the spot where Mr. Huskisson was, and 
he was lifted into it; Mrs. Huskisson hanging over him, Lord Colville 
supporting his head with his knee, and Lord Wilton sitting at the bet- 
tom of the car holding his hands and arm, and endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to steady him, so that he should feel the motion of the machine 
as little as possible. In this condition he was brought to Eccles. Mr. 
Huskisson, who bore up with astonishing fortitude against the torture 
that was racking his whole frame, was the first to suggest that he should 
be removed to the house of the Rev. Mr. Blackburn, the vicar of that 
place. The hint was of course obeyed ; and still lying on the board, he 
was borne to Mr. Blackburn’s house, which is about two hundred yards 
from the railway. . 

The drawing-room being the most convenient, Mr. Huskisson was carried 
into that apartment, and laid upon acouch. A bed-room was instantly 
got ready ; but his condition was such, that Dr. Brandreth and Dr. Hunter 
peremptorily forbade all attempt at removal. Mr. Holt, the principal 
surgeon of Eccles, hastened to volunteer his assistance; but the intense 
anxiety of Mr. Huskisson’s friends made them desirous to have still fur- 
ther assistance; and the Earl of Wilton immediately undertook to pro- 
ceed to Manchester in the orchestral car for that purpose, By this 
means the attendance of Mr. Ransom was procured. Mr. Ransom 
brought amputating instruments with him ; and on his arrival a consul- 
tation took place, at which it was unanimously determined that it was 
out ofthe question to attempt any operation at that time: theonlychance 
was to wait, in hopes of the patient rallying. Mr. Ransom, in speaking 
of Mr, Huskisson’s condition at this time, observed, *‘ If I were to lay 
him on the table and commence the operation, he would die under it.’ 
The rallying which was so anxiously waited for, never took place! Every 
moment the illustrious sufferer grew weaker. The spasms which had 
first appeared in the car in which he was carried to Eccles recurred with 
great violence, and at times it seemed as if the whole frame was one uni- 
versal convulsion ; the intervals only served to show the havoc which his 
sufferings were making. A little after six, Mr. Huskisson made it 
his special request to Mr. Blackburn, that he would administer the 
sacrament to him; which was accordingly performed by the reverend 
gentleman. When this rite was concluded, Mr. Huskisson asked for 
Mr. Wainewright, his private secretary, for the purpose of dictating to 
him certain alterations in his will. At that moment, his voice was as 
firm, and his style as clear and collected, as it ever had been in transact- 
ing the most ordinary business. Mr. Wainewright received his instruc- 
tions, and retired into the next room to draw them up. When they 
were finished, he brought them back to the drawing-room, and read 
them over to him. Mr. Huskisson listened with the deepest attention, 
suggested some slight alterations, and signed the document! ‘ I have 
seen,”’ says the Chronicle correspondent, ‘* the signature so affixed—the 
last act of the life of Mr. Huskisson. As I had an opportunity of com- 
paring it with his usual handwriting, 1 am competent to pronounce how 
near it resembled his customary way of writing. The formation of all 
the letters is essentially the same—particularly the capital H ; although 
it is easy to see how shaken the hand must have been that wrote it.” 
It is a curious fact, and strongly indicative of the singular and habitual 
accuracy of the deceased, that when the letters of the signature were 
completed, Mr. Huskisson called for the paper back again, to place a 

point after the W. the first letter of his christian name. 

During the intervals of pain, or rather of spasm, Mr. Huskisson took 
occasionally a little wine and water and a few grapes, to quench his 
dying thirst: this was the only thing administered, except a little lau- 
danum, with a view to relieve his sufferings. About eight o’clock he 
began to sink so rapidly, that all intentions of amputatign were finally 
abandoned by his medical attendants, and every hope of saving his life 
was given up. At five minutes past nine, his sufferings were termi- 
mated by death. Mrs. Huskisson, who had never left him from the 
moment when the lamentable disaster took place, was by his side. As 
800n as it was ascertained that he was dead, the unhappy lady, who 
had hitherto maintained an admirable self-control, yielded to the natural 
influence of her feelings; and at last was separated from the body almost 
by force, by the Earl of Wilton and Lord Granville, who also heard the 
last groans of the expiring statesman. 

Tt was stated at Eccles, that Mr. Huskisson died from loss of blood ; 
and a previous operation, combined with weakness of body from long- 
continued ill-health, were assigned as the reasons why an operatiun was 
not attempted. Both of these statements seem'to be inaccurate. The 
loss of blood was by no means great; and Mr. Huskisson fell a victim 
not to its abstraction, but to the terrible shock given to the nervous sys- 
tem in consequence of the @&téiisive derangement of the parts of his 
Teg aiid thigh from the accident>-‘fhe disorder, if it may be called so, 
of which he died; was precisely of the same nature as that called tetanus, 
which so commonly supervenes after extensive lacerated wounds, and of 


which the universal spasms are the true characteristic—the locked jaw 
being only an isolated feature. It was the presence of the spasms, and 
not the apprehension of the bleeding, that prevented the amputation, 
With the requisite care, the most extensive amputations are now made 
with almost no loss of blood. In France, where operators are more 
bold, perhaps rash, than in England, we rather think an operation would 
have been made the instant Mr. Huskisson arrived at Eccles. 

An inquest was held on the body of Mr. Huskisson on Thursday 
morning ; a ceremony which was necessary, not of course that there was 
any dispute about the cause of the death, but to clear the conductors of 
the Rocket from the blame which otherwise might have been imputed 
tothem. The Jury gave no deodand; and this finding would set the 
question at rest, had there been any doubt that the fatal injury was 
purely accidental, and tat not the slightest imputation of blame rests or 
the machines, the railway, or any individual. 

This most lamentable and unlooked for accident discouraged all the fur~ 
ther proceedings of the day. In the first instance, the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, who were both deeply affected by Mr: Huskisson’s 
fate, refused to go on any farther; nor was it until a strong representa- 
tion was made by the Managers, of the danger to the public peace that 
might ensue, from the people of Manchester being disappointed of the 
sight they had promised themselves, that the Duke was induced reluc- 
tantly to consent to visit that town. No entreaty, however, could in« 
duce him to join in the festivities that had been prepared for him there. 
He and Sir Robert remained in the car, whither some refreshments 
were brought to them; the rest of the company had recourse to the 
rooms, where the collation had been laid out ; and where, it is said, they 
showed by the best proofs, that neither their spirits nor their appetites 
had been affected by the events of the morning. The procession returned 
gloomy and sad to Liverpool about ten in the evening. 

The Duke of Wellington left the car before it reached Liverpool, and 
proceeded to Childwall, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, where he 
had been previously residing. It had been arranged that a dinner should 
be given to his Grace on Thursday ; and, little to the credit either of the 
feelings or the understanding of the nativesof Liverpool, it was actually 
expected that the Duke would, notwithstanding the events of the pre-« 
vious day, pass through the town in procession for their gratification 2 
The shops had been shut in compliment to the memory of the late excel- 
lent member, and business was at a stand; and because it was, we ara 
told, the streets were so much the more crowded to behold the Duke, —x 
mixture of mirth and melancholy which is highly edifying. The crowd 
was disappointed. At ten o’clock, the following letter, which does credit 
to the Duke's head and heart, and shows of what different materials ever 
an old soldier is made from a money-getting merchant, was received by 
the Mayor, and shortly afterwards published :— 

“ Childwall, Sept. 16, 1830, half-past 7 A. 

“ Sir,—I enclose a note received about an hour ago, from Lord Wilton, which 
will make you acquainted with the melancholy result of the misfortune of yesterday. 

“* Having all been witnesses of this. misfortune, and as all must feel for the loss 
which the public, and the town of Liverpool in particular, have sustained in Mr. 
Huskisson, I do not think that it would be satisfactory to any, that there should be 
at this moment in the town any parade or festivity. 

“ Under these circumstances, I propose not to visit the town this morning, and 
I request you to excuse me for declining to dine with the corporation this day. 

** I likewise beg leave to suggest to you the expediency of postponing to some 
future period the ceremony of your delivering to me the freedom of your corpora- 
tion, to which you did me the honour of admitting me some time ago, 

**] have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 
“WELLINGTON,” 

“The Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool.” F ; 

The following letter from the late Mr. Huskisson’s private secretary 
was published the same day :— 

*€ Eccies Vicarage, Wednesday, Sept. 15, 

*¢ Sir,—With the deepest grief, I have to acquaint you, for the information of 
yourself, and of the community over which you preside, that Mr. Huskisson 
breathed his last at nine o'clock this evening. He was attended from the moment 
of the accident, with indefatigable assiduity, by Dr. Brandreth, of Liverpool, Dr. 
Hunter, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Ransome, Mr. Whatton, Mr. Garside, and Mra 
White, of Manchester. 

“ His last moments were soothed by the devoted attentions of his now distracted 
widow, and by the presence of some of his distinguished and faithful friends. 

“I have the hon ur to be, Sir, 
* Your most obedient humble servant, 
VILLIAM WAINEWRICHT.” 





** The Mayor, Liverpool.” 

It has been proposed that the town should honour Mr. Huskisson’$ 
remains with a public funeral, and that they should be deposited in the 
new cemetery ; but Mrs. Huskisson is understood to have declined ac- 
ceding to the wish of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Huskisson was married in 1799. By the kindness of his old friend 
and patron, the late Lord Melville, Mrs. Huskisson enjoys a pension f 
six hundred a year, commencing at the death of her husband. Mrs. 
Huskisson never had any children. 


Op BartEy.— The Sessions commenced on Thursday with a heavy 
calendar. Murder 1, burglary 2, housebreaking 8, highway robbery 7, 
forgery 3, unnameable offences 2, rape 3, cutting and maiming 1, stealing 
in dwelling-houses 18, arson 1, returning from transportation 1, slave 
dealing (the first case at the Old Bailey for the last twelve years) 5, em- 
bezzlement 9, sending threatening letter 1, stealing from the person 9L 
receiving stolen goods 9, manslaughter 2, larcenies 250, selling counter, 
feit coin 2, bigamy 1, fraud 4. 

Tue Murperer oF Lone THE PoLticEMAN.—Smith, the persons 
charged as the murderer of Long, was re-examined at Hatton Garden om 
Tuesday. ‘The object of the examination was to identify him with one 
William Sapwell, formerly a journeyman baker in Charlton Street, Fitzroy 
Square. Two witnesses named Massy and Long, the latter of whom had 
been charged as one of Smith’s accomplices, but released on proving to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate that he was not in Gray’s Inn Road 
on the night of the murder, positively swore that John Smith's: real 
name was Sapwell, and he-was accordingly committed under the adias 
thus established. 

Curtrine anp Marmrnc.—As Captain Brown, of the ship Thames, 
and another gentleman, were passing Shadwell Church on Sunday night 
about half-past six, a ruffian named Nymand, an Irish bagpiper, came be- 
hind them, and without the slightest provocation given or alleged, or even 
the exchange of a word, drew a knife across Captain Brown’s face; by 
which the cheek was laid open from the mouth to the ear. The wound 








was a very deep and dangerous one ; the point of the knife having passed 
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elose to the external carotid artery. Captain Brown is of course unable 
to speak ; and in all probability will be for a number of weeks, should no 
ter harm accrue to him. A Mr. Bourne, who saw the cut and the 
wing of the blood, immediately laid hold of the assailant ; who strug- 
led. violently to escape, and struck him repeatedly. He kept his hold, 
owever, until he was joined by a policeman, by whom, after a despe- 
rate resistance, Ryland was secured. The knife which he had dropped 
was picked up, and produced at the office. The fellow pretended he had 
been drunk, and did not know what he was about ; but this defence was 
completely refuted by all the parties examined. It seems most probable 
that he had mistaken Captain Brown for another. He was fully com- 
mitted for the capital crime. 

On the same day and at the same office, a female named Winifred 
Jones was committed for the same offence. It appeared that Mrs. Wini- 
fred had become jealous of a man named Waugh, with whom she had 
lived for a number of years. On Saturday night, after getting hiswages, 
Waugh went to a public-house; and was seen, as she alleged, with an- 
other female; and the virago swore she would be the death of him. 
She let him go to bed, and even to sleep, before she gave way to her 
vengeance: she then took a dinner-knife, and cut him in a most despe- 
Tate manner across the right arm, so as to divide the whole of the leaders 
and sinews ofthe arm. She was about to repeat the gash, when Waugh 
sprung out of bed and escaped. He remained, after his arm had been 
dressed, in the house of a friend all Sunday; but on Monday, though 
cautioned of his danger, he ventured home again. He told the woman 
that he was weak and ill, and asked her to make some tea for him, and 
She readily assented; but a moment after, when his atttention was ac- 
cidentally diverted from her motions, she suddenly dropped the bread 
she was cutting, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ There’s tea for you!” drew the 
knife across his nose, and before he could recover himself, across his 
forehead. Waugh ran out of the house, and meeting a sergeant of po- 
lice, gave the female fury in charge. She was taken to the watchhouse 
with great difficulty. The parties have hitherto passed for a singularly 
honest and industrious couple. The knife, when produced, appeared to 
have been recently sharpened. The Heradd reporter says that Mrs. 
Winifred is a good-looking woman, but possessed of very strong feelings. 

' Tre vate Litu TENANT CrowTHER.—Mr Maloney, the officer who 
acted as Lieutenant Crowther’s second in the duel in which he fell, sur- 
rendered himself to the Magistrates at Bow Street on Tuesday. He 
Was committed, on his own statement and the affidavit of the brother of 
the deceased gentleman. 

Orpens Exrraorpinary.—A man was brought to Marlborough 
Street Office on Wednesday, charged with calling pease for sale in Re- 
gent Street. The policeman said he had received orders not to allow 
such doings. The man was discharged, the law not having given any 
orders on the subject. Another man was brought to the same office for 
standing before a shop in Regent Street. There being nolaw which suited 
this case more than the other, he too was discharged. We hope Sir Robert 
Peel will introduce a bill or two next session to provide against these and 
similar embarrassments. - If people who are charged by police-officers are 
to be discharged after this fashion, we may as well not be watched at all. 
The best way, perhaps, would be tu allow the Commissioners, or failing 
them, the Superintendents and Inspectors, to meet once a week, and 
settle what should be deemed an offence during the next: in that case 
the officers would not be liable to mistakes, and the magistrates would 
have a better and briefer guide than musty acts of Parliament. 

Tue SEAMEN OF THE INGLIS.—These men, along with others of 
the China fleet just arrived, to the number of four hundred, proceeded 
on Monday from the “ Sailors’ Home,” in Goodman's Fields, to the Ad- 
miralty, to petition their Lordships on the brutal usage they had expe- 
rienced on their voyage home. They left statements of their case at the 
India House, the Mansion House, and the Navy Office. The best state- 
ment they can make, will be to a respectable attorney. 

Tue Jews.—A bookseller named Chubb, who has a shop in Holywell 
Street, has had a placard pasted up in his shop window for some days 
past, which has, not unjustly, given much offence to his non-Christian 
neighbours. [!t ran thus—‘* Who are the most impudent people in the 
world ?— The Jews. Who are they who never deal with Christians ? 
—The Jews. Who are they who demand 20s. for an article, and take 
5s. for it?—The Jews. Who are they who keep ‘barkers’ at their 
doors instead of dogs?” There was some more, of which the abuse 
was equally bad, and the spelling not so good. We saw the placard on 
Tuesday. It had attracted some six or seven idlers to Mr. Chubb’s 
shop-window, and thereby rendered the street—at no time very clear 
—rather more difficult to thread than usual. The gazing at his win- 
dow was probably what Mr. Chubb aimed at—the placard looked ex- 
tremely like a Christian puff; but the crowd was not equally relished 
by his neighbours. They tore down the libel; and in the course of 
the tearing it down, 2 Mr. Goodman was said to have committed an 
assault on Mrs. Christian Chubb. The parties came before Mr. 
Minshull on Thursday; when Mr. Chubb attempted a defence of his 
bill, and Mr. Goodman of his blow ; but neither successfully, for both 
were bound in recognizances. We think the Jews had the worst 
of it. Had a Jew put up so insulting a bill in a street where there were 
a majority of Christians, we opine his head would have been broken, 
as well as his window, in something less than five minutes—and de- 
servedly. 

Ronsery.—Information was received at the police-offices yesterday, 
of a daring and extensive robbery committed on Wednesday night last, 
on the premises of Mr. Halsall, a watchmaker and jeweller, near the 
drawbridge at Bristol. The property stolen, great part of it contained 
in an oaken box, consisted of twenty gold watches, forty silver, and 
also about forty second-hand watches, and others which had been left to 
be repaired ; a number of fine gold neck and watch chains, sixty gold 
seals, and the same number of watch keys, two hundred pearl, diamond, 
and other rings ; a great number of pearl, diamond, ruby, garnet, ame- 
thyst, and other brooches, pins, and lockets, and a number of Mordan's 
patent and other pencils, three silver snuff-boxes, twenty pair of ear- 
rings, two gold guard chains, twelve silver ditto, and a handsome suit of 
very large pearls. 

XTENSIVE EMBEZZLEMENT.—William Henry Smith, a collecting 
clerk in the firm of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Co., has been 
charged at Lambeth Street Office with embezzling upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds, which had been collected by him on account of the firm. 


The prisoner appeared to be labouring under great dejection. Mr. 
Aveling, one of the partners in the firm, stated, that he had a number 
of witnesses present, who being called, proved the payment of various 
sums to the prisoner, which had not been accounted for to the cashier. 
He was committed. 

Sanau ALEXANDER.—It was stated on Saturday at Bow Street, that 
a nobleman had erclosed to Sir Richard Birnie, for the behoof of the 
female who devoted herself to worse than death for the affection she 
bore her brother, a twenty-pound note ; and a still higher and more con- 
siderate act of beneficence—that a respectable tradesman in the City had 
offered to take the girl as a domestic servant, with all her failings on 
her head. The blessing of them that are ready to perish descend upon 
his house! The story of this girl is one of the most pitiful and extraor- 
dinary of the moral exhibitions that have occurred in our career ag 
chroniclers; it is with singular pleasure that we notice its happy dénoue- 
ment. We should be wanting in our duty, di) we not observe, that 
the conduct of Sir Richard Birnie has in this case been most humane ¢ 
and that the Police Sergeant, M*Sweeney, is also entitled to the greatest 
praise. 


UNEXAMPLED GENEROSITY.—A gentleman named Turner was 
set on by three ruffianson Tuesday sennight, on the bank of the canal 
between Highroyd and Longbottom, near Halifax. They knocked him 
down, and then demandéd his money. Mr. Turner threw one of the 
fellows into the canal; and in a struggle with another, both parties fol- 
lowed him. The third ran off; and the second, as soon as he could 
scramble out, ran after him. The first fellow would have been drowned, 
had not Mr. Turner, at great risk and with much exertion, assisted him 
to the side; when he made off also. Mr. Turner himself got out with 
difficulty. It is quite obvious that these rogues were not born to be 
drowned. 

Murpber at Porrar.—On Tuesday, a verdict of wilful murder was 
returned against a brute of a fellow named Mc Carthy, by the Coroner’s 
Inquest that sat on his wife's body. It appeared from the evidence, that 
he had for a long time past been in the habit of beating and abusing the 
miserable woman in the most inhuman manner. On the previous Satur. 
day, he had, without the least provocation, knocked her down, and aftere 
wards kicked her in the breast. The woman died next day, having pre« 
viously expressed her opinion that the kick would prove mortal. The 
immediate cause of her death was internal inflammation. Mc Carthy 
was immediately committed for trial. 

Murper anp Rossery.—A gang of ruffians—seven men and a 
female—broke into a house near Donnegal on Saturday sennight, and 
after beating the serving-boy until he was, as they imagined, dead, they 
pulled the old man who owned the house, and his wife, out of bed, and 
murdered them on the floor. They then ransacked the house, and 
finished by setting fire to it. The flames attracted a neighbour, who 
rushing into the servant's room, where he heard a moaning, found the 
boy stillalive. It appears that he had prudence enough, on recoveri 
his senses, to counterfeit death; and he has thus been able to identify 
the murderers, four of whom including the woman, are already taken. 
The three who have for the present escaped, are known, and will in all 
probability be captured soon. 

Tue Fire Murper.—The trial of Henderson, charged with the 
murder of David Millie, weaver near Moniemail, in Fifeshire, took place 
at the Perth circuit on the 8th. There were three counts in the indict 
ment,—one charging Henderson with the murder, another with robbery, 
the third with forgery... The forgery had reference to a bank receipt for 
182. 4s. 7d., the indorsation of which was forged by Henderson for the 
purpose of procuring the money. He was found guilty on all the three 
counts, and sentenced to be hanged at Cupar, the county town of Fife, 
on the 30th inst. ‘The evidence of the murder was circumstantial, but 
extremely complete; the evidence of the theft and forgery was direct, 
and equally complete. It appeared from the statement of Mr. Jamieson, 
the Sheriff Substitute, that Millie had been murdered while sitting at 
his loom. There was a considerable quantity of blood on the treddles of 
the loom, and on the floor; the web and the stretchers were stained 
with blood ; and Millie’s snuffbox, which was found below the loom, was 
sprinkled with blood. The instrument with which the murder was 
effected seems to have been a common clawed hammer, which was also 
found blood-stained. When Henderson had absconded, and the rumour 
which had for some time circulated through the adjacent village of 
Moniemail, had reached the legal authorities, the first search made for 
the body was made in the house. There was a part of the floor soft; 
and from the circumstance, as was well marked by one of the witnesses 
who dug it up, of some remains of potatoes being mixed with the soil, it 
is evident that the purpose of the ruffian had been to bury his murdered 
master where he fell. The cottage, however, was built on a rock, 
covered with but fourteen inches of earth; and he was obliged to have 
recourse to the garden. The spot he ultimately chose was in the very 
centre of the footpath to the well; but, though daily trodden, it did not 
answer his purpose of concealment. The decomposition of the body led 
toa sinking of the earth; and the men employed to search, no sooner 
pressed it than they perceived that it had been recently ‘ travailed,” 
[dug]. The first object that presented itself was one of the deceased’s 
hands about eight inches below the surface. In addition to a number 
less important facts, it was proved by the female who washed them, that 
some shirts belonging to the prisoner were much stained with blood. 
| They were washed soon after the day on which the murder is supposed 
to have been committed, the 26th of June; the discovery of the body 
took place on the 24th July. Among other.curious facts, it was proved, 
that soon after the murder, the prisoner proceeded to Edinburgh er 
panied by a lad belonging to the inn at the neighbouring et 
Auchtermuchty, for the purpose of purchasing a keyed bugle ; for whic 
he paid Mr. Robertson the music-seller, four guineas! His conduct in 
spending the money of which he had by such horrible means got posses 
sion, seems, indeed to have savoured much of the madman. It was ad- 
mitted that he had on all occasions a hurried appearance; one witness 
said he never walked like other people—be was always running. 

Prracy.—In the month of August, 1829, the colonial brig Crore 
while proceeding from Hoburt Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to (‘Qua ie 
Harbour, with thirty prisoners on board, was taken possessiomo: 
sixteen of the convicts; who, after murdering some of the military 
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put the rest ashore, with the other prisoners and the crew, and 


or ected their escape with the vessel, which has not since been heard of. 


The persons thus inhumanly exposed suffered the greatest hardships, 
and some of them perished from want. In the beginning of last March 
the Committee of Supercargoes at Canton were informed that. four 
persons, with a ship's boat, who stated themselves to be part of the crew 
of an English merchant vessel wrecked onthe coast of China, had 
visited the port. The story was at first: supposed to be a mere fiction ; 
and they were looked on as deserters from some ship at Lintin ; but cir. 
cumstances afterwards transpired which induced the Committee to alter 
their opinion. Three of the men had gone on board the Charles Grant, and 
the other the Thames. The last stated himself to be William Waldon, 
of Sunderland, in the county of Durham, commander of the brig Ed- 
ward, of London, which had left the London Docks in December 1828, 
bound for Rio de Janeiro. He said that he remained at Janeiro nine 
days, and the. suxiled for Maranham and Pernambuco. After touching 
at these places, he sailed for Valparaiso, and, after calling at some other 
ports of South America, proceeded to the Sandwich Islands and Japan. 
Of the coast of Japan his vessel was damaged by the fire of some bat- 
teries, and he bent his way towards the port of Manilla; but the vessel 
became so leaky from the injury sustained by the shots, that the crew 
were obliged to abandon her near Formosa, Two boats contained the 
crew, amounting to sixteen persons, but only one of them had succeeded 
in reaching Canton. In corroboration of this statement, the boat was 
produced by which the pretended Waldon and his companions had 
reached Canton; it bore on it “The Edward of Hondon—William 
Waldon.” The Committee entirely believed the story of the men, and 
ordered the whole of them to be taken on board the Charles Grant, 
and to be furnished with a free passage to Europe. A few days after 
the Charles Grant sailed, a man named Huntley made his appearance at 
Whampoa, accompanied by other three persons, who alsu said they had 
belonged to the Edward. On being examined, however, he stated the 
Captain’s name to have been James Wilson, and described the brig as 
having left London in June 1828, and gone straight tothe Cape. Huntley 
said, that he and the other three men had quarrelled with Wilson, near the 
Ladrones, and run away. His account differed so materially from that 
of Waldon, that he was detained and sent prisoner to England by the 
Kellie Castle, the boat being also sent over by the same vessel. The 
three men with whom he had arrived in company had not been dis- 
covered when the fleet sailed. The statements of Waldon and Huntley 
were sent by the Canton Committee to the India House, and by the orders 
of the Secretary of State, to whom they were communicated, the Thames 
Police Magistrates gave directions for the arrest of Huntley and the other 
four, as well as for securing the boat as soon as the China fleet arrived. 
Huntley was in consequence arrested as soon as the Kellie Castle came 
into the River. On Tuesday last week, the Charles Grant arrived, and 
wasimmediately visited by the officers; when it was discovered that 
‘Waldon, the leader, had gone ashore at Margate, no suspicion attaching 
to his conduct on board the vessel; the other three, who gave their 
names John Anderson, 'Alexander Telford, and Charles Williams, were 
secured. The three fellows were examined separately, and their testi- 
mony was in almost every: point contradictory. Anderson, who described 
imself as a native of Edinburgh, said he entered the Edward in De- 
cember 1828; that her crew was sixteen in number (the same number 
of convicts, itis to be noted, who carried off the Cyprus, and hence pro- 
bably the coincidence) ; that the captain was named Walling, a third 
name for him ; and that the owner, Allen, died soon after leaving Val- 
paraiso, and the body was thrown overboard. Telford described Ander- 
son as only joining the Edward at the Sandwich Islands, and Allen as 
dying at Valparaiso, and being buried on shore in that town. Williams 
also stated that Anderson had come aboard at the Sandwich Islands ; but 
in other respects he differed both from Anderson and Telford. The 
three men were confronted with Huntley, but neither he nor they would 
admit that they had ever met before ; although, from their change of 
colour on his being produced, it was pretty evident they were well ac- 
quainted with each other. Hitherto, though it was quite evident that 
they were a nest of rogues, there was no evidence but their own lies 
whereon to found a charge against them; and they must as a matter of 
course have been discharged had nothing else transpired. The ends of 
justice are, however, not likely to be defeated. When the Cyprus was 
carried off, a particular description of the convicts was sent home; and 
it was published in the Hue and Cry last March. Evans, the chief offi- 
cer of the Thames Police Office,—who has a hawk’s eye for such offen- 
ders—while the men were under examination, imagined he saw a strong 
resemblance between them and four of the fellows described in the Hue 
and Cry. A more minute examination confirmed him in this opinion. 
The prisoner Huntley answered so exactly to the description of George 
James Davis, that not a doubt of his identity remains ; as little doubt 
remains respecting Williams ; Telford corresponds exactly with the de- 
Scription of an Alexander Stephenson, tried in Glasgow in April 1824; 
and Anderson answers to the description of a John Beveridge, who was 
tried at Perth in 1821. All these parties were equally concerned in the 
murder and piracy on board the Cyprus. It is not unreasonably supposed, 
if the story of the Edward be not altogether fabricated, that after carry- 
ing away the Cyprus, the pirates had captured the Edward, and mur- 
dered or exposed the crew. It is considered not improbable that the tale 
of their being fired on by the Japanese may be true, as their marauding 
spirit might very probably have provoked such an act of hostility—The 
whole have been remanded, to give time for their identification by the 
Officers who had charge of them before they were sent out of the coun- 
try; and as Waldon, as he called himself, was sufficiently marked by the 
crew of the Charles Grant to enable them to describe him minutely, it 
is thought he will not be long ere he join company with them. The 
three men who reached Canton with Huntley, or Davis rather, will in 
all probability, have been found there and despatched to England. 
Execution or WittiaM GairritH at BEAUMARIS.—This un- 
fortunate man, who was convicted at the last Anglesey Great Sessions 
of a most brutal and inhuman attempt to murder his wife, was yesterday 
executed upon a scaffold projected from the east side of the new gaol, 
Beaumaris. From the time of condemnation, Griffith manifested a 
Strong fear of death, attended by occasional bursts of despair, during 
which he made bodily efforts as if to escape from confinement. On the 
morning of execution, having been for a few minutes left alone, he tore 
up the wooden bench on which his bed was placed, and fixed it against 





the door, which for some time prevented all access from without. The 
door being at length forced he was secured, and every effort which hue 
manity and Christian feeling could suggest having been in vain used toe 
compose his mind, the requisite preparations were made for carrying the 
sentence of the Jaw into execution, the criminal all the while uttering 
the most agonizing cries and groans, A little before ten o’clock, S. Bur~ 
rows, the Chester executioner, was admitted into the cell, and after a 
desperate struggle, sueceeded in pinioning the prisoner with a cord at 
the elbows. The Reverend Chaplain then commenced reading the 
funeral service; and the prisoner was led, or rather dragged, bee 
tween two officers to the scaffold, on which the javelin men and 
others whose duty required their presence were already placed. 
When arrived at the scaffold, and placed under the fatal beam, Griffith, 
who appears to have reserved his strength for a last struggle, made @ 
desperate resistance to the executioner putting the halter round his 
neck ; and even when this was accomplished, he made continual efforts 
to displace it till the drop was withdrawn, which was done within five 
minutes from the time he came upon the scaffold. His death was to all 
appearance instantaneous, and after hanging for about an hour, his body 
was cut down and placed in a coffin for interment, which took place im 
the evening. An immense multitude was present at the execution, and 
even after it was over crowds continued to throng into Beaumaris ¢ 
the general impression throughout the neighbouring country being, that 
the sentence would not be executed before twelve o'clock. It is upwards 
of forty years since an execution took place before in Beaumaris.— Nort 
Wales Chronicle. 


Deatu or Miss‘TreacHER.—On Saturday morning, Miss Treacher, 
a middle-aged female, residing with her mother, at Vale Place, Hame 
mersmith, was found lifeless on the pavement at the back of their 
house ; having fallen, as was supposed, from her bed-room window on 
the third floor. Miss Treacher was a very tall and very heavy woman, 
(she was above six feet high), and the body was in consequence bruised 
in such a manner that hardly one bone of it remained unbroken. She 
was seen, almost the instant after she reached the ground, to turn om 
one side, but never moved again. The death of this unfortunate lady 
derived additional interest from the secluded manner in which she had 
long lived. It appears that her mother is subject to occasional fits of 
insanity ; and to humour her, Miss Treacher had been in the habit of 
submitting to a degree of restraint which left her almost no control over 
her actions. She was seldom or never out of doors ; and the mansion 
bore rather the aspect of a deserted than a living abode. She was 
locked up in her chamber every night by her mother, because some 
twenty years ago a person had been suspected of an attempt to rum 
away with her; and there was no servant permitted to remain in the 
house, because Mrs. Treacher did not like the sight of strangers. The 
poor woman—the mother—had suffered under a violent paroxysm of her 
disease a few days before her daughter’s death ; and it is rationally sup- 
posed that the latter was leaning out at the window, with a view, if pos= 
sible, to ascertain her unhappy parent’s motions, when she over-reached 
herself, and fell. We have not heard whether Mrs. Treacher’s fortune 
will afford a commission in Gray's Inn Coffeehouse if so, we may exe 
pect to have her before us again. 

Snocxine DeatH.—A man named Harris, ninety-six years of age, 
residing in Newington, was so terribly burnt on Friday last, that he died 
in an hour or two after the accident was discovered. It appears that 
the poor old man, in leaning forward to light his pipe, had fallen above 
the grate, and from his feebleness had been unable to extricate himself. 
His features were horribly disfigured. 

SurcrpE.—On Sunday night, William Ryder, a journeyman carpene 
ter, who had for some time before been out of work, hanged himself, in 
his father’s house, in George Street, Chelsea. He was found on Monday 
morning by his father, suspended to a rope in the inside of the door of 
his room; he had attached the cord to a gimblet which was screwed into 
the wainscot. 

On Thursday morning, between six and seven o’clock, a young woman 
attempted todrown herself in the water in the Regent’s Park. The 
water was, however, not above four feet deep; and she was in conse= 
quence saved without difficulty. It turned out that she had been seduced 
from her home by a scoundrel calling himself a gentleman, and in a few 
days abandoned. She was ashamed to return to her parents, and in de= 
spair from the horrible life that she had plunged into. She was humanely 
conveyed home by her preservers ; and there, notwithstanding her fear- 
ful anticipations, kindly and joyfully received. 

Dratu BY Drown1ne.—Captain Dewar, of the Rose, was unfortue 
nately drowned, near the uninhabited island of St. Charles, on the Lae 
brador coast, on the 15th ult. He was attempting to swim across a creek 
after some wild ducks, which he wished to put up, when, it is supposed, 
he was seized with cramp. His first Lieutenant was within a short dis 
tance of the spot, but was unable to render him any assistance. 

Boatine.—On Monday night, at twelve o’clock of all hours of the 
twenty-four, six persons set out on a pleasure excursion on the Thames. 
They were carried by the tide athwart the mooring-chains of the barges 
off the Fox-under-the-Hill ; when the boat instantly upset, and two (@ 
man and a woman) out of the six were drowned. 

Tue NorrincHamM STEAM-PACKET.—This vessel ran on a sunketz 
rock off Scarnagan Point, in Magee Island, on the 10thinst. The 
weather was very dark and thick at the time. She was got off in about 
fifteen minutes; but after running for about a couple of miles, the 
water reached her furnace, and she sank in three fathoms water, on @ 
sandy bank inside of Larne Lough. It is supposed that she will be got 
up again without much difficulty. 

Waccon AccIDENT.—A poor woman proceeding to town by the 
Oxford waggon on Saturday, while passing through Brentford, was 
thrown off into the road, by a sudden jolt of the vehicle. Her screams 
after a while attracted the attention of the driver; who had her con= 
veyed to a public-house by the road-side, where in a few minutes she 
was delivered of a female child. To add to the unfortunate condition of 
the poor creature, the surgeon who attended her found that her right leg 
had been broken by her fall immediately above the ankle. 

Coacnu Accipents.—As Mrs. General Jolyffe, of Alpha Cottages, 
was returning home on Saturday, the wheel of the chaise struck on @ 
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piece of timber lying on the road, and by the shock Mrs. Jolyffe was thrown 
with violence against the front sash ; her face was severely cut, and the 
right eye so much injured that she has lost the sight of it. 

Hypropnosta.—A poor man in the township of Oldham was bitten 
lately by a rabid cat. On.-the 1st inst. he exhibited symptoms of uneasi- 
ness; and on the evening of the next day, he died, with all the symp- 
toms of confirmed hydrophobia. 

Carnnonic Acip.—The papers of the week contain accounts of 
four deaths from persons incautiously entering brewers’ vats, It is 
heart-sickening for those who wish well to humanity to observe how 
slowly the most common kind of knowledge gains access to the heads of 
the community, notwithstanding all the boasted progress of the school- 
master. Carbonic acid is much heavier than’common air; if, therefore, 
when a vat is emptied, a spigot-hole were left open at the bottom or 
near it, the gas would run out in the same way as water would, and 
thus its accumulation in such a quantity as to endanger life be alto- 
re prevented. There is another property of carbonic acid, which 

t is important to know: the gas is rapidly absorbed by water. So 
rapid indeed is the absorption, that merely by tying a wet cloth over the 
mouth or nose, its deleterious effects may be in a great measure neutra- 
lized. Whenever a man falls down from carbonic acid, it is madness to 
attempt to save him by entering the vat. Such an attempt can only 
add a fresh victim to the poison. But if a bucket or two of water be 
dashed into the vat, it may then, in most cases, be entered without 
danger. A dozen, if at hand, may be thrown in without scruple ; for a 
human being immersed in carbonic acid is in infinitely more danger than 
when immersed in water. “There needs therefore be no fear or scruple 
about drowning one to whom drowning gives his only chance of escape 
from destruction. Of course, a still better way is to cast in the water 
before any one descend into the vat. We do not mention the more com- 
— means of descending with safety, because these are seldom at 

and, and few people are capable of using them when they are. It 
would be a satisfaction could we add, that there is any novelty in these 
observations—we might then hope they would be attended to: but they 
have been made a thousand times, and, as the fatal examples to which 
we have alluded prove, a thousand times in vain. 


HayMARKET TitzraTRE.—A new piece, of some interest in its way, 
was produced at this theatre on Monday; but we have not seen it. We 
extract an account of the plot (the best we have read) from a light and 
agreeable daily journal of literature and theatricals only, called the Tatler. 
The Tatler is avery pleasant addition to the cheapenjoyments of the break- 
fast-table ; and its theatrical department purports to be supplied by the ori- 
inal critic of the drama inthe Examiner. Weneeded not that preliminary 
timation, nor theindicatory hand in the corner, toassureus of his identity. 
—*“ The three acts contain three distinct portions of the lives of the parties 
concerned, and between each act a lapse of ten years is supposed to take 
lace. In the first act we are introduced to the tavern of M. Mignot, 
Farren) whose niece Marie, (Miss F. H. Kelly) a great coquet and am- 
bitious, is doubtful whether she shall marry Lagardie (Vining) whom 
she prefers, or M. Modeau, an old lawyer, who can, make her rich and 
ive her a carriage. The worthy cook is not so rich, but:his niece is a 
aundress, a trade which is here said to have been the original one of 
Marion de Lorme ; and Marion or rather Ariette (Mrs. Glover) is in- 
troduced as ‘a lady ofa certain character,’ who is at once conterhned 
and envied by Marie for the life she leads and the carriage she is ena- 
bled to ride in. Ariette; who discerns the ambitious temper of Marie 
and loves to mortify it, vexes her with a series of orders and complaints 
about a dress; and partly in a fit of pique at this annoyance, and partly 
won by the eloquent arithmetic of Mons. Modeau, Marie, though she 
has just promised her hand to Lagardie, bestows it suddenly on the old 
lawyer. The rejected lover, unaware of his misfortune, comes'in, 
and to his horror, and her confusion, encounters her about to depart for 
her carriage in a bridal dress. Marie is touched at the moment, but a 
new taunt from Ariette sets her ambitious blood mounting, and with a 
lofty presentation of her hand to the attorney, she marches forth, leav- 
ing the poor lover's happiness and the curtain falling together. In the 
second act, after the first lapse of ten years, we find Madame Modeau a 
widow, and the Marquis de Dinot, a field-marshal (Thompson), seeking 
her hand. This the lady is the more willing to accept, because the 
Marquis is intimate with Ariette, who affects to do what she likes with 
him ; but a difficulty is thrown in the way of the union by the King, 
who does not like his field-marshal to marry a laundress ; the field- 
marshal makes the lady very indignant, by doubting whether he can sa- 
crifice for her love a blue ribbon which he looks for in the event of his 
behaving like a good boy; and Lagardie, who has pursued the law for 
her sake, coming back to renew his addresses, is played off by the heart- 
less coquette upon the Margqnis’s jealousy, till the latter resolves upon 
sacrificing his ribbon, and poor Lagardie is dismissed by a Marchioness. 
In this act is a scene admirably contrived between Ariette‘and the old 
cook, now calamitously advanced from his kitchen to be a gentleman- 
usher. In order to get rid of the visits of Ariette, Marie commissions 
Mignot to let her understand that they are no longer welcome ; and in 
order to dispense with Mignot at the same time, Ariette has the same cue 
given her, against her will, to dismiss the cook. The two parties go 
through a ludicrous piece of equivoque, each endeavouring to break the 
matter tenderly to the other, and fancying from their remarks, that 
they comprehend it, till each is suddenly undeceived. The second ten 
years having elapsed, and the curtain of the third act drawing up, the 
old cook grown much older in appearance and mystified in memory, 
Steps forward in grand costume, the major-domo of a King. ‘This is 
Casimir, the abdicated Monarch of Poland, who made his appearance in 
the first act as one of the patrons of the beautiful Marie, and who has 
now opened to her the hopes of a throne by a promise of making her his 
wife ; for the Marshal is dead, and Marie is the Monarch’s friend. To 
the attainment of this object, by persuading him to remount his throne, 
all the energies of the woman are directed : an ambassador comes from 
Sweden, a power whose favour she looks for: they meet, and Marie re- 
cognizes in Field-marshal Count Legardie, her old lover, who has 
become a soldier in the forlorn hope of making an impression 
upon her, has risen to his rank in Sweden, and who still loves 
her though not with his old ardour. Habit and a loving heart have 


been so strong in him, that he has even rejected a princess for 
her sake. The proud woman is affected, but ambition still prevails, and 
she rejects him with the intelligence that she is affianced to a king. The 
King, however, old and tired of the world, does not choose to accept the 
offers of his allies for replacing him on the throne: Marie tries all her 
powers, but in vain: she begins to fear she shall not succeed, and with 
an overwhelming impudence endeavours to retain the chance of an union 
with Lagardie, who-has now become Viceroy of Livonia, should her 
projects fail, ‘The Count’s love, is by this time wearied out. He rejects 
her: the King goes into retirement; and the miserable woman, who 
sees the man she preferred become a sort of king, and about to marry a 
princess, musters up a proud despair, and orders her carriage off to the 
Carmelites. She faints in the endeavour into the arms of her attendants, 
and the curtain drops. We must not forget, that in this last act, 
Ariette de Lorme makes her appearance, old, poor, and hysterical, with 
tears of misery in her eyes at one moment, but still laughing at her 
sister-washer-woman, the next. ‘The Marchioness triumphs over her 
as well as she can; but the King finally relieves her; and the piece 
ends with the intimation, that although improvidence and dissipation 
are very bad things for a woman’s character and bring her into a fright 
ful state of degradation, nothing is so bad as hard-heartedness and a 
selfish will.” 


ATTRACTIONS OF WinpDsor.—The good people who thrive by visi- 
tors, namely, theshopkeepers and innkeepers of this ancient town, are 
extremely anxiouB, now that the great attraction is gone, to furnish out 
as many small ones as possible. First, it seems the Castle terraces are 
open an hour earlier than formerly—it must be added, however, that 
they are also shut an hourearlier. Secondly, the band of the Dragoon 
Guards plays while the visitors are straying over the terrace ; so that 
the ears as well as eyes of the lieges are delighted. Thirdly, the gate. ® 
way from the Castle to the ong Walk is open all day long. Then 
there are deer and partridges, and embrowning woods ; but these, to be 
sure, are nothing new. Beasts and birds and nodding trees were to be 
found in Windsor Park before the foundations of the Round Tower 
were dug. Taking, however, the advantages of William’s reign and of 
Nature’s together, the Windsor folks deem their neighbourhood at this 
pleasure-seeking season, much more deserving of the pleasure-seeker’s 
attention than all the ‘* shallow fopperies” of the watering-places. Had 
such terms been applied to Brighton at this moment by a Radical print, 
we should have suspected it of a fling at the Court; but we cannot of 
course suppose that any such intention is entertained by those who have 
so recently felt its influences, and soon hope to feel them again, 

Put EVERY THING INITS PROPER Piace.—‘ On Tuesday week,” 
says the Herald, “asthe King was taking an airing before breake 
fast, on the Marine Parade, Brighton, two officers of the —— regi- 
ment made their obeisance ; his Majesty stopped, inquired where their 
regiments were quartered, and on receiving their answer, replied very 
laconically, * It would be as well, gentlemen, I think, if you were there 
too!’ The effect of this pithy reproof may be easily imagined”? On 
this story the Brighton Guardian remarks— ‘* How if the King should 
stumble on a pluralist parson?” Really with respect to a gentleman 
who is bound in duty to be in two places at one time, it would puzzle 
even Majesty to make an equitable distribution. 

Tue Dvuxe or Brunswick's CarrraGEs.—Four of these vehicles. 
arrived by the Queen of the Netherlands on Tuesday. They came from 
Rotterdam. One of the carriages was studded in the inside and on the 
box with pistols! Such an apparatus of war does not seem particularly 
suitable for arunaway knight like the ex-Duke. 

W orceEsrER FestivaL.—The Worcester Triennial Musical Fes. 
tival commenced on Wednesday. The Cathedral was crowded in every 
part, although two extra galleries had been erected ; upwards of 1500 
tickets were admitted, 400 more than were received the first day of the 
last festival. The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria were 
among the audience. 

Prince Leopold has gone to Brighton, on a visit to their Majesties. 

The Duke of Devonshire is entertaining an exceedingly gay party at, 
Chatsworth, which shines out in more than wonted splendour.—Morning 
Post. 

INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE.—The new residence of Miss Digby, 
she late unfortunate, though beautiful Lady Ellenborough, is in Stanhope 
Terrace, approximating the Gloucester Gate of the Regent’s Park, on 
the right of the high road thence to Hampstead, commandinga fine view 
of Primrose, Hampstead, and Highgatefhills. Her only companion is 
a little boy and an old servant, who was her late Ladyship’s nurse. 
Morning Post. 

Lorp Witi1amM Lennox.—We find the following paragraph going 
the round of the newspapers. ‘* Lord William Lennox, who, the other 
day appeared in the Gazette as an Ensign in the Sussex Militia, assumed 
that rank, by command of his Majesty, preparatory to his return to the 
regular army. It will be remembered Lord William Lennox sold his 
commission in the Blues about a yearago.”’ It is needless, of course, to 
say that the previous purgatory of the Militia is quite unnecessary in 
order to gain admission to the elysium of the Regulars, and therefore 
that the idea of Lord William Lennox going into the Sussex Militia by 
his Majesty’s command is nonsensical. But there is a foregone conclu- 
sion in the fabrication. It may be the wishof some of our excellent 
leaders—(qu. with a view to smooth down the Duke of Richmond ?) to 
give back to this Lord William the commission which he had been al- 

lowed to sell. It may be thought hard that he should lose both his wife 
and his commission in one year ; and, as the more valuable of the two, 
the Ministers would fain restore the commission. The paragraph may 
bea straw thrown up to see how the wind sits. The people of the Horse 
Guards may rest assured that it blows directly in the teeth of the project, 
[Since the above was written, we observe Lord William has denied that 
he had any such command from his Majesty as has been asserted ; and 
he adds, that he has entered the Militia merely toconnect himself more 
intimately with the county. ]" 

Miss Paton.—The bills state that this lady is engaged at the Hay 
market for a limited riumber of nights, and that she will appear for the 
first time on Tuesday in the Barber of Seville. Nothing is said of Mr. 
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MinistTeriat RELAxATIons.—* The Regent’s Park abounds with 
hares, pheasants, partridges, and various wild-fow], all of which are ri- 
gidly preserved by vigilant keepers, who are on the watch day and night 
for their preservation. Last year the Chief Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, accompanied by some of the members of Government, were 
very successful in partridge-shooting there on the Ist of September.” 
So says the Herald. There was a talk three years ago, of throwing open 
Marybone Fields to the public, as they used to be before they were re- 
baptized and set apart for the exclusives; but after-such an example of 
these high utilities, it would be too rauch to propose profaning them by 
vulgar feet. We wonder who pay those same vigilant keepers ? 

CLONEL BiieH —On Thursday morning, Colonel Bligh, who had 
been for many years confined within the walls of the King’s Bench Prison 
for debt, and who had been gradually declining in his health for,a consi- 
derable time, was found dead in his bed at his apartment in the State- 
house. The peculiar circumstances of this gentleman, and his contro- 
versy with the Earl of Darnley, between whom and himself there was a 
family connexion, have been.repeatedly before the public. 


Sir WatTER Scott AND THE GLasGowEGIAns.—The litterateurs 
of Glasgow, and the worshippers of Joseph Hume there, have disgraced 
themselves by the silly and illiberal way in which they have treated the 
name of Sir Walter Scott. At a meeting held of the Stewards ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements, and prepare the toasts, a 
Mr. Douglas spoke to the following effect :—‘* The toast of Sir Walter 
Scott and the literature of Scotland can never be permitted to stand. 
As a politician, he is the-very zero of sycophants—as an historian, he 
falsifies history systematically, palliates tyranny, and descries liberty, 
and ridicules its martyrs. So far from being the proper name to con- 
nect with Scottish literature, reversing the boast of Augustus that he 
found Rome brick and left it marble, he found the literature of Scotland 
classical, and by his prose left it vulgar.’ The toast (Credat Judeus) 
Was expunged; and in consequence, Mr. Finlay, the Chairman, and a 
number of the Stewards, havs tendered their resignation. This petty 
prejudice will cast a stain on the character of Glasgow, as it has marred 
the harmony of a public meeting, whose object was that of showing their 
respect for the talents and services of Mr. Hume.—North Briton. 


Burke anpD Lorp Mitton.—The following story appears in the 
Manchester and Salford Advertiser. ‘‘ The world is tolerably familiar 
with the story of Burke, who was the great trumpeter to the war com- 
menced against France in 1793, for the purpose of suppressing ‘ demo- 
crati¢al encroachment.’ The world knows that for his. literary services 
to the boroughmongers, this ‘slave of state’ received a pension, which 
was not only paid to himself during life, but which, after his death, was 
paid, and continues to be paid to his executors, of whom Lord Milton, 
we believe, is one. Now, it has been related to us, that this reversionary 
pension was granted, and has been applied for the purpose of paying off 
a debt contracted by Burke to the Fitzwilliam family. We should be 
glad to know if Lord Milton, on behalf of his family, does or does not, 
plead guilty to this ; and whether, in renewing his opposition to Minis- 
ters, he contemplates, in his view of reform, the refunding of the public 
money wasted in this scandalous job. If he do not, we assure him others 
do ; and that he will be very short-lived, or very poor, if he do not live 
to refund every farthing of the money.” Our country contemporary 
would have done well to have higher evidence than a “ we believe” or 
““*it has been related to us,” for this story. The will of Burke is an ac- 
cessible document, and had he looked into it, he would have seen, that 
neither Lord Milton nor any other lord was executor to that celebrated 
man; he would have found also, that the whole of Burke’s property, 
whatever was its amount, was bequeathed to his wife. 


Mary QuEEN or Scots’ Bep.—The following is what the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle calls the traditional history of this supposed relic. 
‘* When Mary Queen of Scots was at Tutbury Castle, in custody of 
George Earl of Shrewsbury, Drousilla Rabasan, or Robson, a tenant's 
daughter, was introduced to serve her in the capacity of a chambermaid. 
This Drousilla remained till the Queen was executed; she had the 
Queen’s bed-room furniture given her. Among other articles, there 
was a gold candlestick, a carved bedstead, with crimson velvet hang- 
ings, trimmed with broad gold lace, and a chest upon a stand, with 
places under to lay out the robes. Drousilla died four months after the 
(Queen's execution, leaving the furniture to her family. Her brother 
sold the gold candlestick ; and one Margaret Rabason sold the gold lace 
to a Jew for 30s. One the 2nd of April, 1772, Samuel Rabasan gave 
the carved bedstead to his daughter Margaret, wife of George North- 
wood. After her death he brought the bedstead, chest, and other ar. 
ticles, with his own furniture, to Choulton Bridge, near Bishop's Castle, 
in this county. He died, leaving them to his niece, Eliza Jackson, who 
says ‘I think it was in 1783 when I first saw the bedstead—a gold cross 
hung at the head; I remember seeing four chains, which I was told 
Were used to fasten up the bed. I remember a cambric cap, trimmed 
with broad lace, which my uncle said was the Queen’s ; it was given to 
@ woman who waited on him. After his death I brought the curtains 
out of the chest, and, finding them in tatters and moth-eaten, parted 
with them to a travelling pedlar’ ” [Tt is not very necessary, perhaps, 
to criticise a story so very disjointed in all its parts. The sale of the 
gold lace and the retaining of the gold cross accord but indifferently ; and a 
tradition which bounds at one leap over two hundred years (Mary was be- 
headed in 1587) is little to be heeded. Without, however, raising any 
aispute about the relic in question, whigh may have belonged to the 
Queen of Sheba, it is evident that the: story of Drousilla' is without 
foundation. Mary’s will, which ,is very particular, and which contains 

ies written in her own hand of so small value as forty shillings, 
with the names of all the maids and men that were about her at Fother- 
ingay, is in existence (Cott. MSS. Vespasian, D. 145); and it mentions 
neither Drousilla Rabason, or Robson, nor any other son. If the tra- 
dition given by the Shrewsbury Chronicle had been true, it is altogether 
incredible that the original inheritrix of the bed should not have figured 
in the above document.] 


Mrs. FirzHERBERT.—This lady, who once exercised such an impor- 
tant influence on the fortunes of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
the Fourth, was so deeply affected when informed of his late Majesty’s 
death, that she has ever since been confined to her chamber, very se- 
viously ill—and, from her advanced age, and consequent infirmities, her 





recovery is considered doubtful. Her maiden name was Smith; her 
father a Roman Catholic gentleman of an ancientand respectable family ; 
and previously to her connexion with the Prince she had been twice 
married ; on the first occasion, when only fifteen years of age, to Mr. 
Weld, the proprietor of Lulworth Castle (the place assigned to the exe 
King Charles the Tenth as a residence), who was desirous of an heir to 
his extensive estates ; in this, however, he was disappointed, for he died 
without issue in less than a year after marriage, and his estates passed 
to the possession of his brother Thomas, father of Dr. Weld, whom the 
Pope has lately invested with the dignity of Cardinal, The lady was 
again married, before she had completed her twentieth year, to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, but in little more than three years she was again a widow, 
and remained single until the period when the heir-apparent to the 
Crown saw and was fascinated by her charms, then ripened into matu- 
rity. Her virtue, however, was proof against the temptations of becom- 
ing the mere mistress of a Prince, and they were privately married, ace 
cording to the forms both of the Protestant and Catholic Church. The 
Roman Catholic priest who married them consulted his safety by quitting 
England immediately afterwards, and he was well provided for in another 
country. The lady has for many years lived in comparative retirement 3 
she had an allowance of 6,000/. a year from the King, the continuance 
of which has been secured to her upon his Majesty’s death. She has been 
on terms of intimacy with most of the other members of the Royal Fa- 
mily, both male and female ; and has received from them visits of condo- 
lence since the death of their Royal Brother.—Caledonian Mercury. 


Reat TenureE.—tThe great difficulties which occur in selling estate’ 
and obtaining money on real security, the time which usually elapses 
before the completion of such transactions, and the harassing ex- 
penses and disappointments which attend them, are evils universally 
acknowledged. They are by many persons considered the greatest evils 
belonging to our law of real property. We believe it may be confidently 
asserted that, of the real property of England, a very considerable por- 
tion is in one of these predicaments : either the want of security against 
the existence of latent deed renders actually unsafe a title which is yet 
marketable, or the want of means of procuring the formal requisites 
of title renders unmarketable, a title which is substantially safe !—Com- 
missioners’ Report. 


Pirystcrtanws AND Quacxks.—In the case of John Williamson, tried 
at the Old Bailey in 1806, Lord Ellenborough in explaining the law on 
manslaughter, where death had been caused by medical treatment, stated 
the necessity of looking with an indulgent eye on those failures in the 
practice of medicine which must occasionally happen; .and thought 
that if medical men, properly instructed, used all due diligence, and ex- 
ercised the best means they were possessed of for the benefit of their 
patients, and failed in their endeavours, they ought not to be called bes 
fore a court of judicature to answer for their conduct; but that, if men 
exercise the profession of medicine without having duly qualified thems 
selves by previous experience and study, and death ensues from their 
practice, they would be liable to prosecution for manslaughter, as having 
presumptuously undertaken an office on which the life or death of an ine 
dividual must depend, without having properly fitted themselves to execute 
it.” [This is not Mr. Coroner Stirling's law, but it is quite as good.] 


TRI-cOLOURED Cockapes—The proprietors of the Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser distributed some thousands of these cockades at the 
opening of the Railway on Wednesday. The connexion between the 
tri-coloured cockade and English freedom does not appear, to us at least, 
very plainly made out. 


HomeE-crown Orprum—A quantity of opium, manufactured a few 
days since at Bishopmill, was yesterday brought to our office. This is 
the first we have heard of being prepared so far North —Ligin Courier. 


Aw Inisu Curntosiry.—It is a curious fact, and oné no less curious 
than true, that the Marquis and Marchioness of Conyngham, accompa- 
nied by a son and daughter—we believe Lord Albert and Lady Louisa— 
have been at their mansion of Slane Castle, only a few miles from 
Dublin, since Saturday last ; and that up to this hour the persons re- 
sident in the town of Slane and its immediate neighbourhood—such is the 
strict degree of privacy observed—are ignorant of the honour they are 
enjoying by the sojourn of such distinguished visitors. —Star of Bruns« 
wick. 

IrisH BLrackLEGs OutwiTTED.—Some heavy bets, it seems, were 
laid, that the Duke of Northumberland would not be present at the races 
on the Curragh. When it was found that he really intended to be there, 
the desperate bettors had recourse to a fabricated letter to his Grace, in 
which they set forth, that the Countess of Mayo, whom the Lord Lieu« 
tenant meant to reside with during the races, was dangerously ill, and 
that the Earl could not, in consequence, receive his noble guest. The 
letter was written in the name of her Ladyship’s physician ; but, un« 
luckily for the plotters, Lord Mayo was present at a Council held in 
Dublin on the very day that the letter reached the Castle, and the trick 
was in consequence immediately discovered and defeated, 


Iraty.—The Constitutionnel contains some notice of an insurrece 
tionary movement in Piedmont. An attempt to revolutionize that part 
of Italy is not unlikely to be made, but the feeble proceedings and in~ 
significant numbers of the revolutionists in 1821 allow us to entertain 
very little expectation of success on the present occasion.— Times. 


Royat MarrraGe.—The Prince Albert of Prussia was married to 
the Princess Mary of Orange on the 14th, with great pomp and re= 
oicings. 

* Civic Banquet.—One of these entertainments (which, like some 
other things, are better managed in France than among ourselves—with 
much more regularity, less swilling and gorging, and more attention to 
the purpose for which they are got up) was given in Paris the other day 
to M.Isambert. We notice it principally on account of the parties who 
gave it—the persons of colour in Paris. This, we apprehend, is the first 
time that that highly respectable class of men ‘have ventured on so public 
an expression of their sentiments. We rejoice to perceive, by so unerr- 
ing a symp‘om, that the aristocracy of the skin, as Alexandre de La- 
borde calls .., is, like other aristocracies, founded on vain or unjust dis- 
tinctions, giving way. ‘The toasts given were—the King, of course; 
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Lafayette, we may say of course also; M. Isambert. That gentleman 
gave “ the venerable Gregoire, who forty years before Wilberforce and 
the other English philanthropists, was the first to plead the cause of 
humanity with Lafayette.” It is of small importance to mankind who 
shall first have pleaded a good cause, and we have no wish to quarrel 
with M. Isambert on that point; though, as it is now forty years since 
Wilberforce first pleaded the cause of abolition, his dates must be wrong, 
or Lafayette was the most precocious advocate that ever the world saw. 

Person or TALLEYRAND.—Inhis personal appearance he is oneof the 
most singular men in existence. It is, in short, impossible to look upon 
him without immediately coming to the conclusion that he is a most 
extraordinary personage. The Duke of Montebello is reported to have 
said, that you might be looking Talleyrand steadfastly in the face at the 
moment a person kicked him from behind without being able to know 
from his features that anything had happened to him; this I take to be 
literally true. His face is, in fact, a face of stone, with the exception of 
his eyes, which are remarkably brilliant. His person appears like that 
of a skeleton dressed after the fashion of times long passed away. His 
upper garment is very loose, and partakes of the form of a robe rather 
than a coat. Such was the costume in which he appeared at the soirée 
of Lafayette, last Tuesday evening. His presence there was not at all 
expected by the crowds of people who weekly pay their respects to the 
most consistentand the most patriotic manof the age. ‘Theannouncement 
of his name, as may be easily imagined, excited no little astonishment. 
A passage through the company was made for him by the attendants, 
and every eye was intensely fixed upon him as he moved along the suite 
of apartmeits, like the statue of a withered old man to which had been 
given the power of locomotion.— Morning Herald. 


Spanisu Parriotism.—A letter dated Madrid, 2nd of September, 
mentions an attack at Lucina, in Andalusia, on the Preventive Service 
amen, by the Royalist Volunteers and the country people. ‘T'wo of the 
Preventive Service were killed. The object of the patriots was to 
smuggle a quantity of goods. These are the gentlemen who talk of 
liberty and law! When the Peninsula has got rid of its King, the next 
step towards regeneration will be to get rid of its people. By the time 
it is purged of humanity, it will be fit for occupation. 

VaLvueE or SpectaciEes.—The poor man who was cast into prison 
because he did not perceive that the person in whose company he ven. 
tured to sit down was the King of Portugal, had not been released on 
the 28th ult. He is now stated to be of English parents, though born 
in Spain. 

Samian Saces.—A correspondent in one of the American papers 
states, that at Samos, he met with a family, the father of which was 135, 
the mother 132, and two sons one 110 and the other 105, all hearty and 
well and working in the fields! 

It is expected that the Duchess of Kent will remain at Malvern until 
the beginning of October. Prince and Princess Esterhazy have taken 
Mount Pleasant House of Mr. Beard, and are expected on Monday.— 
Worcester Journal. 

PLEasANT EFFECTS OF THE CONTINENTAL CHANGES.—T here 
has been lately a great influx of foreign capital into England. It is 
said that ninety new banking accounts have been opened at the Bank 
of England within the last three weeks in the names of foreigners, 





THE PRESS. 
ESTIMATES OF THE CHARACTER OF MR. HUSKISSON. 


Mornineo Heratp.—The peculiarly tragic circumstances attending 
the untimely death of the late Mr. Huskisson, will not fail to excite uni- 
versal sympathy for his fate. Though advanced in years to .a period 
usually considered the decline of life, and with health seriously impaired 
by a long and laborious career of public exertion, we cannot advert to 
the sudden and awful stroke of calamity, by which he has been in a mo- 
ment torn away from his friends and country, without being deeply im- 
pressed with those reflections which awaken the mind to a sense of the 
perishable tenure of human existence. Ardently devoted to the impreve- 
ment and universal application of machinery, Mr. Huskisson has perished 
by the power of which he was the greatest admirer—and perished too, 
in the hour of the triumphal celebration of a favourite project of practical 
science. One moment the joyous spectator of the supposed accomplish- 
ment of a gigantic novelty in mechanical enterprise, the next, its bleed- 
ing victim! Nor can we fail to be struck by the curious coincidence 
of this dreadful fate having overtaken him, while attempting to enter the 
carriage occupied by the Duke of Wellington, with whom, after the 
death of his distinguished and persecuted friend, Mr. Canning, he 
formed a coalition that had a fatal influénee on his political character 
and fortunes, and which was suddenly dissolved by his abrupt dis- 
missal from a Cabinet, of which, with all his imperfections, he was 
the greatest ornament. Differing, as we did, in policy from Mr. 
Huskisson, we must yet do him justice in his grave. He was a 
man of no ordinary talents—without those advantages of birth or 
connexion which confer great advantages upon men, at least in the 
earlier part of the career of political ambition, he rose to eminence 
by the force of intellectual powers, which, however erroneously di- 
rected, gave him a distinguished place in the British Senate, and 
considerable influence in the country. He was indeed more of 
a theorist, or what the French call a doctrinaire, than a practical 
statesman. His principles of free trade, however good in the abstract, 
he applied to a country whose artificial condition could not admit of 
their being reduced into practice without being productive of pernicious 
consequences. An exact calculator upon paper, he had not a judgment 
sufficiently sound to take into consideration the actual effect of his prin- 
ciples upon the existing circumstances of the country. He did not distin. 
guish between what was brilliant and what was practicable. He was 
captivated himself, and he seduced others by the charm of a name, Be- 
cause “ free trade” was calculated to stimulate the energies, and draw 
forth the resources of a young and vigorous nation, unincumbered with 
debt, he thought the removal of established commercial restrictions must 

er immense advantages on a people whose productive industry was 
bent to the earth by the feebleness and decrepitude which financial bur- 
dens, unexampled in the history of the world, produced. He called upon 








a people thus shackled and constrained to enter into free competition with 
nations that laboured under no such difficulties. He might as well have 
insisted upon a man whose legs were bound, entering into a competition 
in swiftness with one who had the elastic use of his free-limbs. Had he 
first been able to knock off the fetters which the taxation required by 
the debt and a prodigal expenditure placed upon the industry of the 
people, he might then have started England in the free rivalry of com. 
merce against the world, and her energies would have triumphed over 
all opposition. 


TimEes—The death of Mr. Huskisson will be deeply felt throughout 
this country, as the loss of one who exercised, whether in office or in 
opposition, a powerful and protecting authority over one great branch of 
the national interests of Great Britain. Mr. Huskisson, beyond all con. 
temporary politicians, deserved the praise of being a practical statesman, 
—one whose knowledge was conversant with realities,—whose reasonings 
on matters of political economy and on finance might be taken for a 
manual by those who desired to render the mercantile intercourse be= 
tween men and states as productive, and the fiscal regulations as little 
oppressive, as the nature of things would allow,—one, moreover, whose 
industry and sagacity were made available to the kingdom by great bold. 
ness and steadiness in his measures, and whose good fortune it was to 
have almost lived down, within the short period of four or five years, the 
loud, confident, overbearing, and dexterous—though in some cases igno- 
rant, in others factious—clamours with which the country resounded 
from end to end, against the introduction of that new system 
of navigation laws, and of importation duties, which were falsely repre- 
sented to have for their motive a preference of foreign over British ships 
and goods, but which are now admitted by ninety-nine out of every 
hundred well-informed men throughout the empire, to have been dic- 
tated by an accurate perception in the mind of Mr. Huskisson of what 
foreign Governments had it in their power to accomplish against Eng 
land under her former policy, and of their probable reluctance, as well 
as certain incapacity, to make war successfully upon her maritime and 
cominercial greatness, should that policy be abandoned or relaxed. Mr, 
Huskisson has been much calumniated for a measure by which England 
appeared to give up her ancient defences against foreign shipping, no 
longer denying them, by means of prohibitory duties, admission to 
British ports. The answers of Mr. Huskisson were two, and 
both triumphant. He said, that first, many neighbouring Go. 
vernments were on the point of retaliating upon England, by 
excluding her vessels from their dominions ; second, by his preventing 
that retaliatory system, and inviting other states to one of reciprocal 
hospitality and unrestraint, the shipping interest of England had not 
merely escaped the severe punishment then in store for them, but that 
3ritish vessels had positively increased and multiplied through the 
accommodation afforded here to their mercantile rivals; which latter 
had increased likewise, though in a far less proportion. So with the 
silk trade. Furious and frequent—and now, as the event has proved, 
quite scandalous—were the reproaches cast in the teeth of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, for breaking up the close monopoly by which that manu- 
facture had been retarded, and the policy of England disgraced. 
The public, it has for some time been acknowledged, have in con- 
sequence of the relaxation had better goods at lower prices than be- 
fore. France, instead of furnishing our market with silks, is actually, 
in some instances, supplied with those of England, made to imitate com- 
pletely the silks of Lyons ; and the silk-manufacturing establishments of 
this kingdom, have extended into numerous districts where the article, 
as a home-made fabric, never was heard of so long as the monopoly ex- 
isted. We have selected two eases, because they are prominent and im- 
portant, of Mr. Huskisson's services to the nation in that department of 
public affairs over which no man of the present age has presided with 
any thing like equal credit to himself, or solid utility to the public. 
Looking at the materials from which the vacancy left by this lamented 
gentleman is to be filled up,—we mean the vacancy in public opinion as 
to the amplitude of his knowledge and resources,—we cannot anticipate 
that it will for years be supplied. * * Report says thathe, and certain 
others of the same views on foreign and domestic policy, were soon to 
have been announced as members of the Duke of Wellington's Cabinet. 
We neither confirm nor deny that rumour. If it be correct, the truth of 
it will be speedily ascertained by the destination of Mr. Huskisson’s 
surviving friends, who, if not of equal weight with him on questions 
within that range to which he principally confined himself, might still 
be desirable accessions to any (but an Ultra-Tory) Administration. 
The loss, nevertheless, of such a man, so enlightened in his opinions, 

and so practised in affairs, must at such a time be irreparable. 


Mornine CurnonicLE—We have always calculated on the return of 
Mr. Huskisson to office, from the helplessness of the Cabinet at the pre« 
sent moment. We have-little doubt that the death of this able man 
must have materially deranged the plans of his Grace. We have often 
thought that he did not advocate the principles of free trade very skil- 
fully. He used to endeavour to show, that in the advanced state of our 
industry free trade could not be injurious to us : but these arguments 
had a tendency to impress other nations, that as they were less advanced 
in industry than ourselves, the restrictive system would be more bene« 
ficial for them. He did not advocate the system on the true principle, 
that it never can be advantageous to a nation, whatever the character of 
its industry, to impose restrictions on trade. 


Stanparp—If the later politics of Mr. Huskisson’s life contradicted 
his own earlier views, as well as opposing the best interests of the coun- 
try, (we allude particularly to his support of the Popish Bill and the 
free trade system,) the inconsistency, though indefensible upon public 
grounds, was, in his case, capable of great extenuation. Though a man 
far superior in powers of mind to the Earl of Liverpool or Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Huskisson wanted the noble rank and court favour of the 
one, and the ready elocution of the other, to raise him to the station of 
a political leader; he was, therefore, being committed to politics as a 
trade, compelled to adopt the views of one or both, and to follow them 
in their deviations ; he took in consequence his Popery from Mr, Can- 
ning, and much more adopted than inculcated the wild commercial no- 
tions of the Earl of Liverpool. Nor must we disregard the lights letin 
by the events of the last,two years upon the mysteries of British states- 
manship, or withhold our recantation of the injustice which we have 
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unconsciously committed in the cases of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskis- 
son, who, witheut baving made any extraordinary pretension to honesty, 
now prove to have been incomparably more honest men than most of 
their late political opponents. Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson knew 
these opponents, whom the people of England were weak enough 
to regard as upright statesmen, and they acted upon the knowledge ; 
they knew that, with all Sir Robert Peel’s affected zeal for the 
Protestant constitution, he was only awaiting his opportunity _to 
betray it to advantage; they knew the same of the Duke of W el- 
lington; they knew also that his Grace's assumed antipathy to the 
doctrine of free trade, and his pretended anxiety for the safety of 
the landed interest, would all give way the very first moment they 
became inconvenient. If, therefore, they believed in Popery and 
Free ‘rade, they were impelled to urge them, as well by the plea- 
sure of thwarting impostors as by the natural wish that their opi- 
nions should triumph; and even though they regarded these nostrums 
as indifferent things, they were justified, according to the moral code of 
statesmanship, in treating them as important and beneficial, for the 
purpose of overthrowing those who held place by maintaining the oppo- 
site doctrine—doctrine which, whether true or false in the abstract, was 
falsely and fraudulently held by these maintainers. The difference be- 
tween the antagonist parties is this—Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson 
pursued a system which we think wrong, but which they may have 
thought right, and they pursued it in an honourable manner. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel pursued two contradictory sys- 
tems—one to get into place, the other to keep it: they pursued, there- 
fore, one line of policy, which ever it was, that they knew to be wrong ; 
and they pursued it by means which their fawning parasites dare not 
defend, and which we dare not characterize. The conduct of their suc- 
cessors in office does not, indeed, foro conscientie justify the political 
errors of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson ; but it throws over them the 
palliation that, according to the canon of modern statesmanship, they 
were made necessary—that is, necessary to the chances of obtaining 
office. But let us close the political retrospect, and mourn, as we may 
without reserve, the able, kind-hearted, and honourable gentleman— 
who would be now the useful statesman : 
* Mourn talents high, untimely lost 
When best employed and wanted most.” 








THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock-ExcHANneGs, Frrpay EveNnine.—The value of Stock has again under- 
gone some changes this week, although not of so much importance as those de- 
scribed in our last two reports. On Saturday, Consuls had advanced to 89}, and 
seemed to promise a further rise, but very soon fell to 89, and ultimately closed on 
that day at 883. On Monday, the market opened at 883; but sales predominated 
over purchases, and forced the price down to 88}, from which a partial recovery 
of 4 percent. occurred, On Tuesday, the market was still flat, at about 83; and 
on Wednesday, the price fluctuated between 87% and 88}. Yesterday, there was 
very little business ; ard to-day, also, can boast of but few transactions, although 
the prices have been so low as 87%, and so high as 884. Upon the whole, however, 
the market has evinced more steadiness than might have been expected, considering 
the very unfavourable condition of the French Funds, and the news from Bruns- 
wick, and the reports to-day from Saxony. Whether our speculators will take heart 
again, and operate for a rise, itis not easy to say; but we have long ago ceased to 
wonder at anything of this sort. It appears pretty clear, that the public have not 
sold any great amount of real Stock, but have been more frequently buyers of late; 
for there is very little floating, and the interest of money on loans is still very low. 
Exchequer Bills and India Bonds are lower this week than they were in the last; 
and there is some reason for supposing that a considerable amount of them has been 
converted into Stock. 

In the Foreign Market, there has been very little business this week; but 
prices are generally lower. Russian has been done at 1003, having been 103 last 
week. Brazil Bonds were 69} to-day, and the market not over good. The other 
South American Bonds are at about last week’s prices; excepting Mexican, which 
are rather higher. Greek, which last week]was at 35, was offered a day or two 
ago at 31, and is now a little higher, say 32. Many of the holders of Spanish Cortes 
Bonds are still sanguine, and the price is steady at about 25; but the news of the 
revolution in Spain tarries long, and some of the speculators, we suspect, have 
been suffering some of that impatience which proceeds from deferred hope. 

The transactions inthe Share Market have been quite unimportant. 

SATURDAY, HALF-PAST TwELVE.—Consols opened at 884, but on the receipt of 
news from Paris of another and heavy fall in the French Funds, fell to $74, but have 
now recovered to 88 buyers. 

In the Foreign Market, there is little business, but all prices are lower, excepting 
Spanish, which is steady, but without business. 

Bank Stock .... Buenos Ayres... 27 29 Spanish.. o+.+2 25 25} 
3 per Cent. Red. Chilian .... «+. 22 24 Ditto, New ...+6 











3 per Cent. Cons. 883 73 %| Colombian..... 20 21 
34 per Cent. New 98 973 7 | Danish...... .. 674 68 BARE: 
Consols for Acct. 885 7384 | Greek.......-.. 314 32} | Bolanas....... 200 


Long Annuities. 
Ex. Bills, 10002. 67 
India Bonds... . 59 
Brazilian.... ., 69 694 





Mexican .....6. 37$ 33 
Peruvian....... 18 19 
Portuguese..... 53 

Russian........100 101 


Srazilian . ...2 72 74 
Columbian ...-. 10 il 
Anglo Mexican.. 33 34 
United Mexican 14 14} 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, Sept. 13th, Claudine, Heathorn, from Madras; 15th, 

. C, Schooner, St. Helena, late Harrison, from St. Helena; Mary Ann, Hopton, 
from Van Diemen’s Land; and H.C. Extra Ship Manzgles, Carr, from China and 
Halifax; 17th, Calista, Hawkins, from Van Diemen’s Land. Off Margate, Sept. 
16th, H. C. Extra Ships Surrey, Kemp ; Morley, Harrison ; and Larkins, Campbell, 
from China; 17th, Chatham, Bragg, from Van Diemen’s Land. At Portsmouth, 
Sept. 16th, Minstrel, Arckoll, from Batavia and Mauritius. At Liverpool, Sept. 
14th, Joseph Winter, Richardson, from Bengal. At St. Helena, July 20th, Ann, 
Boyle, and Woodbine, Owston, from London; 23d, Thalia, Biden, from Bengal ; 
25th, Sarah, Columbine, from Manilla; and Maria, Wakefield, from Mauritius ; 26th, 
Lady Nugent, Wimbie, from Bengal; 27th, Seppings, Loader, from Ceylon, At 
Bombay, March 28, Boyne, Warren, from London, At Calcutta, March 2), John 
Taylor, Largie, and April 9th, Irt, Hoodless, from Liverpool. At Batavia, previous 
to 5th May, Indian, Harding, from Liverpool. At Van Diemen’s Land, April 8th, 
George Canning, Bulley, from London, At Rio Janeiro, June 6th, Boddington, 
Noyes, frem London for Madras. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Sept. 11th, Fame, Bullen, for the Cape, and Bolton, 
Clarkson, for Bombay; 12th, Horatio, Sparks; and 13th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig, 
for Mauritius. From Liverpool, Sept. léth, Beatrice, Smith, for the Cape, and 
Hero, Fell, for Singapore. 

poken.—Bencoolen, from London to Batavia, and Roxburgh Castile, from Lon- 
don to Bengal, 24th July, 2 south, 20 west. Superior, from Singapore to London, 
27th August, 35 north, 27 west. Bengal, Merchant, from London to Bengal, 29 
north, 19 west. Adalhina, from Liverpool to Bengal, 26th April, 10 south, 84 east. 
Orynthia, from London to Batavia, 5th August, 15 north, 26 west. , 








THE CHURCH. 


On Friday last the Rev, Edward Hibgame, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, 
was instituted to the valuable Vicarage of Fordham, Cambridges*ire, vacant by the 
FAK of the Rey. R. Dewsnop, M.A.: patrons, the Master and Fellows of that 

ociety. 

On the 9th inst. the Rev. John Robert Hopper, M.A. of Christ College, was insti- 
tuted to the Rectory of Bedingfield, Suffolk, on the presentation of John James 
Bedingfield, Esq. of Aberystwith, in Cardiganshire. 

On Wednesday last Mr, Edmund Durnford, Scholar of King’s College, was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

In Park Crescent, the Lady of Sir Witt1aAmM HENry RiIcHARDSON, of a daughter, 

At Denmark Hill, Mrs. Wint1AM STONE, of a son. 

At Belfast, on the 9th inst. the Lady of Major-General C, Bruce, ofa son. 

On the 9th inst. at his seat, Haldon House, the lady of Sir L. V. Pas, Bart, 
M.P. of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult. at Clifton, the lady of Capt. H. E.ron, R.N. of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst. at her house, Kingsland Green, the lady of Joan GEorGE UF- 
FORD, Esq. of a son and heir, 

On the 25th of August, at Geneva, in the fifth month of her widowhood, EL1zA- 
BETH, relict of the late Charles Julius Berguer, Esq. of a daughter. 

In Audley-square, the wife of D. BA LUL1e, Esq. of a daughter, 

On the 17th inst., at Pimlico Lodge, Mrs. Joun Larrsom ELLiot, of ason, 

On the 3ist. ultimo, at Rickartce if PBURN, Of a son, 

At Cape of Good Hope, on the 22: last, the Honourable Mrs Srevart of 
Dalguise, of a daughter. 









MARRIAGES. 

On the 14th inst. at St. Mary’s Bryanstone Square, Sir Epwarp BLount, Bart. 
of Sodington, in the county of Worcester, and of Mawley, Shropshire, to Mary 
Frances, eldest daughter of Edward Blount, Esq. M.P. the ceremony having been 
performed on the preceding evening according to the rites of the Catholic Church 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Yorke Bramston., 

On the 8th inst. at Westbury-upon-Trym, Henry H. Joy, Esq. of Mountjoy 
Square, Dublin, to CATHERINE ANNS, eldest daughter of Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, of 
Down House Bristol. 

At Weyms Bay, on the 7th inst. SytpvesTER DouGLAs STIRLING, Esq. youngest 
son of the late John Stirling, Esq. of Kippendavie, to ANNE Craiai£, daughter of 
the late David Connell, Esq. of Glasgow. 

On the 9th inst. at Tor Church, Devon, Gloucestershire, James Morran, Esq. 
of Sloane Street, London, to Etizapera, eldest daughter of the late John Steele, 
Esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

On the 14th inst. at Paddington Cl 
Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, to JAN 
Esq. of Kitwell House, Worcestershire, 

At Calcutta, Feb. 18, W1tL1AM PemBROKE FoLry, Esq. his Majesty's 16th 
Regt. to CHARLOTTE SAVAGE, only child of Major Adam Gordon Campbell, of the 
same Regiment. 

At Calcutta, March 2, Ensign Wm. Henry EAstTrisLp CoLeznoor, Mth Regi- 
ment N. I. eldest son of the late Colonel James Colebrooke, C.B. Madras Army, to 
Miss Louisa Houtron, second daughter of the late Captain Houlton, of the Lith 
Regiment, N.I, 

At St, Thomas’s Mount, on March 30, Lieut. and Adj. Martnew CAMPBELL, of 
the 2nd battalion of Artillery, to Miss Anice CAMPBELL, fifth daughter of the late 
Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Melfort, Arcyleshire. 

At Calcutta, March 3, Lieut. J.S. Remixcron, Hon. Company’s Native Infantry, 
to Louisa Jessik, daughter of Col. Arch. Watson, of the Light Cavalry. 

At Serampore, Feb. 25, J.O. VorcT, Esq. Surgeon in the service of his Danish 
Majesty, to Rachel Shepherd, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marshman. 

On the Sth inst., at Littleham, near Exmouth, the Rev.Joun Mosecery, of 
Exmouth, to Frances Maria WiiutAms, third daughter of the late Samuel Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Bristol, and niece of F. Williams, Esq. Barrister. 

On the 8th inst., Capt. Epwarp C. Fietcarr, of the lst Life Guards, to the 
Hon. ELLEN MAry Snore, youngest daughter of Lord Teignmouth. 

At Southampton, Taomas Kexty, Esq. solicitor, Modbury, to Mary Ripovut, 
third daughter of Capt. Hicks, R. N, and grand-daughter to the late Admiral Hicks, 
of Maisonnette. 

On the 14th, at Chipstead, the Honourable James Sr. Crate, eldest son of the 
Right Honourable Lord Sinclair, to Jane, eldest daughter of Archibald Little, Esq. 
of Shabden Park, Surry. 

On the l5thinst, at Greenwich, Witt1Am Husnes, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Miss Tuomas, niece of Thomas Kearsey, Esq. of Vanburgh-house, 
Blackheath. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Henry H. Jcy, Es 
CATHERINE ANNE, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Clifton. 

On the 10th inst., Captain Georce Downina, East India Company’s service, 
son of the late Major James Downing, of the 6ist Regiment of Foot, to MARGARET, 
second daughter of Colonel Macdonald, Esq. of Dalness. 

At Dublin, on the 5th inst., Joun Lowe, 1. Royal Artillery, second son of the 
late Alexander Lowe, Esq. of Anntield. Fifeshire, to Mary AGNES, only daughter 
of the late Major Charles Morley Balders and Lady Maria Balders, Barsham Hall, 
Norfolk. 











urch, Jomn CLAaupius Loupon, Esq. of 
&, only daughter of the late Thomas Webb, 











. of Mountjoy-square, Dublin, to 
Sergeant Ludlow, of Down House, 














DEATUS., 

At Clifton, on the 17th ult. Sir Henry Nicnoxiis, K.C.B. Admiral of the White, 
in his 72nd year. 

At Rostrevor, on the 26th ult. the Lady ELizAsetTH CAULFEILD, only sister to 
the present Earl of Charlemont. 

On the*1]th inst. afier a lingering illness, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in his 42nd year. 

On the 3rd inst. at Argyll Park, near Edinburgh, Emiry Jean, second daughter 
of Allan Macdowall, M.D. of St. Vincent. 

On the.]3th inst. in Albemarle Street, Richarp CARPENTER, Esq. of Monkton 
House, near ‘Taunton, Somersetshire, in his 59th year. 

On the llth inst. at Acton Park, Denbighshire, Harrtiot, wife of Sir Foster 
Cunliffe, Bart. 

At Hydrabad, Lieut. Hugh H. Morrimer, of the Hon. Company’s Artillery, in 
his 22nd year. 

Near Nusseepure Factory, in the district of Furreedpoor, Feb. 9, from the ac- 
cidental discharge of his fowling-piece, W1LL1IAM HxeNry, third son of John 
French, Esq. of the Civil Service, in his 19th year. 

At Meerut, Feb. 9, Lieut. GEorcE MAyNgE, of the Horse Artillery, 

Off the Car Nicobars, Jan. 26, Lieut. Gipson, 34th Regiment, Madras Native In- 
fantry (a passenger in the Providence,) unfortunately fell overboard and was 
drowned, 

Calcutta, March 8, Colonel Henry ImLAcu, Military Auditor-General, in his 
70th year. 

At Mominabad, March 7th of confluent small-pox, Lieut. DAmrieEr, Interpreter 
and Quarter-Master of the 19th Regiment 

Oa the 2nd March, Lieut. Col. Wm. Ormssy, of the 32nd Regiment, N.I. 

On the Ist inst. at Chumleigh, in the 49th year of his age, Jounn Fiow&R, the 
celebrated wrestler. He was a man of Herculean strengtl:, but of an extremely 
mild and peaceable demeanour. 

At Plescow, in the government of Novorogod, a hushandman named Micnorsxy, 
at the extraordinary age of 165. His mother lived to 117, and one of his sisters to 
112.—Le Globe. 

On the 28rd ult. suddenly, whilst riding in the neighbourhood of Chester, HENRY 
Provis, Esq. a native of Cornwall, civil engineer. 

At Great Ponton, near Coltersworth, Mrs. SENESCALL, aged 101. 

On the 6th inst. at Seven Ouks, Kent, Jonn Cooper, Esq, surgeon. 

On the 10th inst. Colonel Jonn Neiiey, of Gardiner-street, Dublin, in his 
76th year. 

On the J3th inst.. Damz Mary Cuttum, wife of Sir Thomas Grey Cullum, Bart. 
at Bury in her 86th year. 

On the 15th of April last, near Perugui, (State of the Holy wes) Hipo.yto 
BENpDO, at the age of 123 years 1] months and 19 days, being born 9th April 1706. 
He married at the age of 32, and lost his first wife in 1806, when, in 1807, he con- 
tracted a second marriage. He was then 101. At the of 115, he still followed 
the occupations of his trade, but in 1822 he lost the use of his limbs in consequence 
of a fall; still preserving, however, his intellectual faculties. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATE MR. HUSKISSON, 


Tuts statesman, whose sudden and lamentable death we have re- 
corded in a preceding page, was in many respects the most re- 
markable person that Parliament had to boast. Posterity will 
inguire, by what means one who was sprung from humble pa- 
rents, without fortune, without rank, neither supported by pow- 
erful friends nor pushed forward by secret influence, contrived to 
raise himself to so high senatorial distinction as Mr. Husxisson 
had obtained. And if posterity be told, that to his talents and 
his industry and his integrity alone was he indebted for his ho- 
nours, they will have Ratio’ very indifferently the character of 
the times of their fathers, and have appreciated very inaccu- 
rately the difficulties which oppose the progress even of the highest 
genius, if they do not conclude that the talent and the industry 
and the integrity of Mr. Husxisson were passing great. There 
are two, and but two instances in our days, which approach Mr. 
Huskisson’s case, and they only approach it. Mr. Cannine 
was, like him, of humble birth; yet he was sprung from a man 
who had sat in the Parliament of Ireland, he was educated at 
Eton, and he had the son of Lord Liverroon for his intimate 
friend, His genius did much, but his fortunate introduction into pub- 
lic life dida great deal also, Mr. BrougHam comes of a family hum- 
ble in respect of fortune ; but he hada profession whereon to build 
his fame—a foundation on which thousands less able had built 
surely and steadfastly. Myr. Husxisson had none of these things ; 
and yet, in the plenitude of h's power Mr. Cannine@ hardly filled a 
larger space in the public attention than did his sagacious col- 
league ; nor have the transcendent powers of Mr. BRoucHAmM 
raised him to so high consideration, as the landless, friendless, 
unprofessioned son ofa simple yeoman. 

In his early career, Mr. Huskisson was a warm and zealous 
Reformer; and to the end of his life he entertained the most en- 
larged and liberal views of social government. He did not sacri- 
fice his principles, though they were such as rendered him little 
acceptable to the great; and yet, such was the singular force of 
his exalted intellect, and so effectually did'it enable him to com- 
mand the attention and respect of all that he approached, that even 
his honesty did not impede his rise. Of eloquence in the ordinary 
sense Mr. Husxisson had but little. He could neither gripe and 
hold fast the heart, like the member for York, by the irresistible 
energy of his appeals, nor could he please the ear and the fancy 
with the nicely-modulated language and effervescing wit of Mr. 
Canning. Yet no man, not even Mr. Cannine in his happiest 
flight, nor Brovexam in his most solemn adjuration, ever com- 
manded the assent of his hearers more completely than the late 
member for Liverpool. It might be truly said of him, as of the 
sage in Jonnson’s tale, “he spoke and attention watched 
his lips, he reasoned and conviction closed his periods.” 
Mr. Husxisson was never unprepared, whatever was the subject 
of discussion ; and he excelled not in set harangues only—he was 
a clever and anable debater. His manner, when he first entered 
on his subject, was cold, almost heavy; his intonation equable, 
sometimes monotonous; he hadno peculiar grace of action. The 
secret of his oratory lay in the facility with which he could bringa 
number of facts to bear upon his argument, and in the soundness 
and comprehensiveness of his general views. He was not an op- 
ponent with whom it was difficult to grapple, for he disdained all 
slippery arts of avoiding an antagonist ; but he was one whom the 
stoutest champion found it impossible to throw. To the matter- 
of-faci arguer, Mr. Husxisson could present an accumulation of 
details sufficient to stagger even the member for Middlesex ; while 
to him who looked to rules rather than to cases, he could offer 
general principles, conceived in so fine and so enlarged a spirit of 
generalization, that even in his dry and unadorned enunciation 
they rose to sublimity. Nothing could be finer than the splendid 
perorations of his more elaborate speeches. It was by the com- 
bination of an attention so accurate that the most minute objec- 
tion did not escape its vigilance, and ajudgment so comprehensive 
that the greatest could not elude its grasp, coupled with habits of 
unremitting industry, and the most perfect integrity of purpose, 
that Mr. Husktsson on every question of complication and im- 
portance reigned almost undisputed in the House of Commons, 

Irresistible as it generally proved, no one dreaded _his power. 
He convinged or he silenced, but he never irritated. His peculiar 
calmness of temper kept him from indulging in those sarcasms 
which make the member for York the terror of his foes, and 
sometimes of his friends. He seldom uttered an ill-natured word, 
because he was seldom influenced by an ill-natured feeling. 

We have considered Mr. Huskisson in the point of view in 
which his character was best and most generally known. It would 
exceed our present limits to enter into a survey of his political 
history, or to discuss that often-assailed but never defeated system, 
which has in common parlance taken his name, but of which he 
was rather tlie able advocate and zealous promoter than the origi- 
nator. Neither do we mean to enter on the private character of 
the deceased. From the uniform report of friends, among whom 
we had not the fortune to rank, nothing could be more perfectly 
amiable than the current of his domestic life. He belonged not 
to that class of pseudo-patriots who would persuade mankind that 
the public are unallied to the private virtues, The same simplicity 
and kindness and integrity which formed the charm of the mem- 
ber of the Legislature, shed their hallowed influences around the 
fireside circle of the private citizen, Such was Witz1am Hus- 





KTssoN on Wednesday morning; and on Wednesday night, all 
that remained of the glory of the Senate, the delight of his ac- 
quaintance, the idol of his family, was a mass of mouldering clay— 
to which “the worm was a sister, and the slow-worm a brother 
and a kinsman!” 

The following brief particulars of Mr. Husxisson’s career are 
gleaned from various sources. At the time of his death, the mem- 
ber for Liverpool could not have been less than sixty years of age; 
perhaps he was more. None of the accounts that we have seen 
mention the year or the place of his birth. He is said in his 
youth to have studied medicine. His mother was sister to Dr. 
GeRunpD, at one time physician to the English embassy at Paris, 
and the intimate friend of Hetvetivus and Franxuryn. Dr. Gz- 
RuND is said to have left his nephew a considerable property. At 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, young Husxisson 
was in Paris: whether he was a member of the Jacobin Club is 
doubtful—he was a member of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety. His introduction to Cannine has been attributed to some 
occasional essays in the newspapers. To CanninG he is described 
as indebted for his first introduction to Mr. Pirr. The Minister 
was at that time hard run for talented supporters; Husxisson 

leased him; he was placed in the Home Department under Lord 

TELVILLE, and soon after entered Parliament for the borough of 
Morpeth, along with the present Earl of Cartistz. At the elec- 
tion of 1802, he stood for Dover, with Mr. TREVANNION and Mr. 
SpEeNncER Situ, and lost it. In 1804, he stood for Liskeard, on 
the death of Lord Exror ; there was a double return, but Mr. Hus- 
KISsON was declared duly elected, He had married in the interim (in 
1799) a daughter of the late Admiral Mi1LBank ; and had been suc- 
cessively appointed Receiver-General of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
a Commissioner of Trade. On the formation of Mr. Appisson’s 
Ministry, Mr. Husxisson retired with his patron Mr. Pirr, on a 
pension of 12007. a year, When Mr. Pirr returned to power, 
Mr. Husxisson became chief Secretary to the Treasury. He 
quitted office on Mr. Fox’s Administration ; and returned with 
Mr. Percrevat, still holding the secretaryship. In 1809, when 
Mr. Cannine quarrelled with Lord CasTLeREAGH touching the 
famous Walcheren expedition, Mr. Huskisson accompanied his 
early friend on his retreat from the Ministry. Mr. Husxisson was 
afterwards President of the Board of Trade ; and under the Minis- 
try of his friend Canning, whom he succeeded as Member for 
Liverpool, Secretary for the Colonial Department. His junction 
with the Duke of WELLINGTON, and subsequent quarrel, are fresh 
in every one’s memory. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 
DEAR SPECTATOR, Brussels, Tuesday Evening, September 14. 
Since I wrote last,* Brussels has been without an event. The 
barricades and little fortifications have gone on, but rather with 
a view of employing the people than under the idea ofresisting an 
attack. The Regency, or corporation as we should call it, have 
made over their authority to a Committee of Surety, balloted for 
by the different sections ; the town being divided into eight. This 
Conumittes consisted of eight members ; but three have declined to 
act (these three are the Duc d’Arempere, the Prince de Ligne, 
and FREDERICK DE Secus): the remainder are men of great in- 
fluence, wealth, and popularity. They are in fact at this moment 
the government of this part of the country; for all communication 
with the principal government has ceased for some time. The theatre 
has opened; and a proclamation made known, that since tran- 
quillity was restored, the curfew or retreat-bell should not be 
rung till eleven—it was previously rung at ten. The English, who 
are such an important part of the inhabitants of this beautiful 
city, have been invited to return, or such as were not gone, to stay. 

The tranquillity, however, has only been on the surface ; it 
has been rather suspense than quiet; and every day as the time 
approached nearer to the opening of the States, the real hour of 
decision for the fate of this country, the people have evidently 
become more and more anxious. 

This morning, the faces of mankind looked exceedingly black. 
It was understood that news had been received which was 
not communicated; and that was thought to augur ill. 
The English, who seem to be the greatest alarmists in the 
world, have been upon the tenterhooks the whole of the 
day—hanging about the Hotel de Ville, and walking up and down 
the town, asking questions of those who knew as little as them- 
selves, If the King’s Speech, which has been expected every 
minute this afternoon (and which I hear is just arrived), should 
prove unfavourable to the wishes of the Belgians, I am convinced 
that in three days there would not be an English family in the 
town: they are frightened to death about being besieged. In the 
more open and architectural parts of the town, on the boulevards, 
and just out of the gates, signs of their flight are everywhere visible, 
in the shape of placards inscribed with ‘‘ Maison a Lover;” 
which positively occur on one house three times, and in some 
quarters in a still greater proportion. 

The state of trade cannot possibly endure long, without 
ruining the tradesmen and others. ‘They sell nothing: no person 
enters a shop, unless it be the baker's and the butcher’s,—ex- 
cept, indeed, one great shop, that is the Bank; there, unfor- 
tunately, there are too many customers; it is filled from morning 
till night with persons requiring their money or change for 
their notes. An applicant must wait three or four hours; 


* This refers to tke letter already alluded to, which ought to have been inserted 
last week, 
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en is onl id a third or in some instances a 
fate gc My Bi ve F rosedure has been authorized by the 
Provisional Government, and is not to be considered a failure. 
Bills are protested every day in every quarter of the city: 
the huissier is in fact the only person who attends to his business. 
The householders are on guard one day in three; and as nobody 
receives, nobody can pay. There is to be a benefit on Thursday 
for the poor workmen out of employ; and a collection is to be 
made at the doors in the eight sections, by gentlemen named in 
a placarded list, to supply the wants of the burgher guard. 

I send you on the other side some data which may be useful 
in guiding your judgment, as to whether the separation of the 
States will tend to the benefit of this country. 

Yours, O'Hiaeins. 





COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE PAYS BAS 
WITH EACH OTHER, 


Tue country has three great courts of justice,—that of the Hague, 
that of Liege, that of Brussels, dividing:the country under these 
three courts into three departments. The court of Liege will em- 
brace the provinces of Liege, Namur, Limbourg, and Luxembourg ; 
the court of Brussels will comprehend the provinces of Southern 
Brabant, Hainault, Antwerp, and the two Flanders; the court of 
the Hague, the ten provinces of the North, which we commonly 
call by the name‘of one of them, Holland. The two first comprise 
that which is called Belgium. 


Lands. Lands Ground Canals 











Superficies. Cultivated. Uncultivated. builton. and Roads, 
Court of the Hague... 2,860,888 1,931,376 789,322 8,062 132,128 
Liege.... ssssccscecs 1,753,578 1,289,913 406,979 4,783 51,903 
Brussels seeessesseee 1,583,671 1,432,347 87,462 12,886 50,976 
Total of Belgium ..... 38,337,249 2,722,260 494,441 17,669 102,879 


Here, by means of merely looking at the bottom line and the top, 
we can make a direct comparison between Belgium arid Holland, 
under the important points of superficies, cultivation, buildings, 
and canals. The provinces of the North (Holland) are better 
supplied with canals than the South (Belgium); but those of the 
South are the most extensively cultivated. The five ‘provinces 
under the court of Brussels have but few unproductive lands, and 
they are more built upon than all the rest of the country put toge- 
ther. This circumstance is closely connected with the amount of 
population, as may be seen below. 


Mean Population Inhabitants for 
in 1846. 








by 100 hectars. 





a 00 
(Birth. 1 Death. 1 Marriage. Sarriages: 
Hague ... 2,289,000 80 27 38 125 46 
Leige..... 1,150,900 66 30 44 137 46 
Brussels.. 2,648,400 167 29 40 138 48 


Belgium.. 3,799,300 

On observing this table, it will be seen that the Northern pro- 
vinces produce the most rapidly, but do not preserve well. The 
contrary happens in the country under the court of Liege: the 
generations there do not succeed each other so quickly. 

We will now compare the taxes, as taken from the General 
Statement of Accounts laid before the King for 1826. 


Taxes Taxes 








Total T " a Provincial 

. nr By Head. By Sect. Real, Personal, Revenue. 
Hague..... 36,681,670 16.02 12.90 8,601,756 3,742,324 1,098,036 
Liege ..e..2 8,635,190 7.50 4.98 1,805,145 665,257 418,604 
Brussels ... 30,243,271 11.42 19.09 5,987,953 2,817,250 1,056,284 
Belgium ... 38,878,461 7,793,098 3,482,607 1,474,888 


Thus it will be seen, that the taxes are almost evenly divided 
between the countries, although the population of Belgium is so 
much greater. The provincial revenues, however, press most 
heavily on Belgium; they exceed those of Holland by almost a 
fourth. The Belgians complain grievously that they should be 
taxed for the debt of Holland. The table is in florins. 

The following table arranges the taxes in a form which throws 
more light on the subject. 


Exports, Imports, . Newspapers, 
Taxes Direct. Duties, Excise. Stamps, Posts. Turnpikes. Journals, 
Hague.... «1,322,815 9,730,115 121,719 1,175,581 111,042 83,339 





———» 











Liege...... +. 295,767 3,064,939 12,935 191,830 201,525 12,571 
Brussels... .. 872,194 9,643,935 64,400 617,015 755,934 49°829 
Belgium .. 1,167,961 12,707,874 77,335 808,895 957,459 62,400 


It may be remarked, that Flanders, Antwerp, Hainault, and 
Southern Brabant, (under Brussels,) pay two-thirds of what is paid 
by the Northern provinces, or Holland, for imports on real pro- 
perty, personal, stamps, post, and newspapers; and as’ much as 
they do for-excise, export, import, &c.; and seven times as much 
for barriers or turnpikes. 

These data for judging the great question of the separation of 
Holland and Belgium, are drawn from the very valuable statistical 
researches of M. Quirgzor, Director of the Observatory at 
Brussels. A great deal of information with respect to the general 
statistics of the Netherlands may be found in a valuable article in 
the 10th No. of the Foreign Quarterly Review; the writer of 
which has also made large use of the works of M. Quirgxor. 





CHARGES AGAINST THE NEW POLICE. 
Ir cannot be denied, that in one respect the New Police is con- 
sistent with the genius of our Constitution—it is expensive, and in 
that important particular it agrees with our other establishments. 
We confess that this is the only feature, constitutional as it is, which 


* 


we desire to see considerably altered. The charges seem excessive, 
and there must be some great-faults in the economy of the admi- 
nistration. Meetings have been held on this subject in several pa- 
rishes, which have not failed to mix up with complaint of the expense, 
the senseless and vulgar outcry against the improved system. St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, has. notably distinguished itself. A Mr. 
Baster shone conspicuously among the Borough luminaries. He 
said that Committees had been formed, who had resolved to unite 
with each other, correspond with all parishes, and take such mea- 
sures as would enable them not only to put’ down the police-rate, 
but the system itself. A revolution is to be attempted for the 
restoration of the Charlies. Mr. Bastrer continued to observe, 
that the consequence of the New Police would be the suspension 
of the Habeas Coipus Act; but he was not good enough to explain 
= process by which the cause would operate to the anticipated 
effect. 

Another sagacious person wanted no New Police, no military 
guards, no Secretary of State to step in and guide their watching 
system|; and apprehended all would be military. 

A third, Mr, Wipg, stood forward to assert his own rights and 
those of the Constitution. He stated with great originality, that 
*‘ every Englishman's house is his castle,” and added, “ every 
man was entitled to sleep with safety under his vine-tree and his 
fig-tree.” If Mr. Wipe will consent some fine night to try the 
experiment of sleeping under a vine-tree or a fig-tree, he will 
find it impossible, however great might be the happiness of such 
a dormitory ;— however constitutional the joy might be, it is 
impracticable, owing to the abject habits of our vines and figs, 
which parasitically insist on having the comfort and support of 
walls. The honest gentleman might as well have talked of the 
right of Englishmen to sleep under their capers or scarlet-run- 
ners. But it may be right, for his safety, to instruct him, that 
sleeping under any sort of trees is an agreeable liberty expressly 
forbidden to Britons ; who, in cases of necessity, are liable to the 
treatment of vagrants for mdulging in airy slumbers after nightfall. 

A Mr. Lgacu, a thirsty soul we should infer, remarked, ‘There 
was once a time when they could have got gloriously drunk with- 
out fear of any power; at one time they could have kicked up a 
row, a bit of frolic among themselves; now they could not, for 
fear of the Police.” Such are the glorious liberties which have 
been abridged. 

A Mr. Lock opposed the Police for being expensive, infernal, 
and trampling on their liberties. The charge of being infernal is 
of an admirable distinctness. 

All this is about as sensible as any thing we have yet seen or 
heard uttered against the new system. 

The liberty of drynkenness, to which Mr. LEacu adverted with 
regret, as having passed away with the nights of watchmen, was 
andis a privilege dearer to the individual than convenient to so- 
ciety ; but, up to the present hour, the old Magistrates show an 
indulgence, a toleration, a liberal allowance for what are called 
‘drunken frolies,” which has the tendency of countenancing and 
keeping up the ancient British practice of inebriety. The opinion, 
therefore, still survives, that any kind of outrage is excused by in- 
toxication. A few days ago, a ruffian, without any provocation, 


These being the days of a New Police, he did not escape after his 
pleasant joke, but was apprehended by the unconstitutional force ; 
and when asked what he had to say in his defence, he pleaded 
the truly British plea of intoxication. Being what Mr. Leacu of 
Southwark calls gloriously drunk, he was indulging ina frolic after 
his peculiar fancy, when the New Police interfered and captured 
his person ; which, through that circumstance, may be suspended 
before the Habeas Corpus Act. Had the ruffian committed any 
outrage a little short of the atrocity of maiming a man for life, the 
lea of intoxication would probably have softened the Magistrate’s 
eart ; and he would have been dismissed on payment of a fine 
of five shillings, and on tendering an apology to the party, who 
seldom presses a charge against the humour of the Bench. : 
It is to the indulgence granted to the minor offences of intoxi- 
cation, that such an atrocity as that we have instanced is refer- 
able. 





PUBLICANS’ LICENCES—FLASH-HOUSES. 


Tue licence of a person named GraygGoose, who keeps the 
George Inn, Wanstead, was suspended by the Magistrates at the 
Ilford Sessions, because GRAyGoosE—who seems on the occa- 
sion to have proved a green goose—had refused, when specially 
called on, to assist one of the patrol in securing a prisoner. It 
was one of the grand disadvantages of the monopoly which pub- 
licans virtually enjoyed before the passing of the late bill, that 
licences were hardly ever suspended or withdrawn. There was, 
in the first place, a strong disinclination on the part of the Ma- 
gistrates to license a new house, Springing sometimes from bad 
and sometimes from good motives, although mistaken ones; and 
there was a feeling of reluctance, in the second place, at depriving 
a man, even though he had done wrong, of a privilege for which 
he had paid perhaps no small sum, and the continuance of which 
was Seconiiak to the maintenance of himself and family. The ne- 
cessary consequence of the tender care evinced by Magistrates 
for public brewers and public morals, and the sympathy enter- 
tained for property however acquired or kept, has been, that the 
number of places of infamous resort in London and its nejgh- 
bourhood surpass, as Mr. GAxr says, all ‘count and reckoning.” 





But now that a public-house has ceased to be a monopoly, an 


extended a gentleman's mouth to his ear by the cut of a knife. - 
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four walls set apart for the vending of beer are of no more value 
than if employed for the vending of bread—when the brewer's in- 
terest and the publitan’s interest are out of the question—it may 
be fairly presumed that Magistrates, having no earthly motive for 
doing wrong, will really and truly consider the public morals in 
granting and renewing licences, 

The error of Mr. GRayG@ooss was an offence very properly to 
be visited with the censure of the Bench; but there is one of 
much more common occurrence than the denial of assistance to 
officers, —we mean the harbouring of thieves and suspicious cha- 
racters. In the case of almost every burglar or robber that is ap- 
prehended, we are told that the plan of the robbery was in this 
public-house or the other; that the parties met and talked over 
the affair, in language unintelligible to ordinary men, but in which 
all publicans and tapsters are at least moderately skilled; and that 
this was done, not in a private apartment, which such places of 
resort seldom possess, but in the tap-room, the bar, the parlour,— 
as the magnitude of the attempt and the respectability of the 
plunderers might happen to warrant. We would not say to the 
lJandlord in such acase, ‘* You are an accomplice ofthe men whom 

ou harbour,’—although if we did, we should in a vast majority of 
instances say the truth; but we would say, “ If you are so ignorant 
and inattentive that two or three notorious-thieves can sit in your 
house, day after day, and plan robberies and burglaries, and you 
all the while know nothing of their characters and plans, it is no 
mighty harm to deprive you of a licence which your stupidity must 
render you incapable of using either for your own good or 
that of the public : and if you do know these persons and their 
plans, you are still less fit to be intrusted with a house of promiscu- 
ous resort.” 

In all cases, therefore, where it is in proof that a robbery 
has been planned in a public-house, we would, for the first offence, 
admonish the landlord; for the second, suspend his licence for 
six months; for the third, take it away altogether. We would 

ursue the same course in all cases where robberies are committed 
in public-houses, or where riots occur in them. 
tis sometimes argued that flash-houses usefully minister to 
criminal justice, because they facilitate the capture of offenders ; 
and so perhaps they do. But while they render the task of a 
Bow Street officer so much an easier one, they militate directly 
against the grand object of police, which is not to punish of- 
fences, but to prevent their commission. Were robbers obliged 
to plan their attempts in the streets or the fields or in private 
lodgings, it is almost impossible that they should not be 
observed and watched. The flash-house is a house of call, where 
the thief who has scented out a job is certain of finding at all 
hours a sufficient number of journeymen ready to assist him in 
finishing it. Break these up; deny to master thieves the facility 
they .afford, and half the burglaries that are planned in the 
metropolis would fail for want of materials to carry them through. 

These flash-houses are all public-houses—high-paying public- 
houses; and under the old system of licensing, they were secure 
for that reason. But now that the monopoly of drawing beer is 
over, a decent neighbourhood needs no longer be exposed to the 

test of all nuisances—a low, blackguard alehouse—merely 
cause its beer is good, and because the Bench of Magistrates feel 
disinclined to license another. Good beer the public are sure to 
have—the virtues of competition will give them that; and licences 
are no longer in the Magistrates’ discretion. 





RESPECT OF PERSONS. 


On Monday, a person who gave his name “ Edward Savoury,” 
was brought before Sir Ricuarp Birniz, on a charge of being 
drunk and disorderly. As an answer to which, 

Mr. Savoury pulled from his pocket a letter which he stated was written 
to him by the Duke of Wellington, and would show his respectability : he 
‘was in fact a Major in the Army. 

Sir Richard Birnie took the letter, which commenced with “ The Duke 
of Wellington presents his compliments to Major Savoury ;” and having 
read it, said he perceived it was in the Duke’s handwriting, and he had no 
doubt as to what he said. 

Defendant—‘“‘ If you have, Sir Richard, I can show you other letters, 
some from Lord Bentinck, which will satisfy you more completely.” 

Sir Richard Birnie said he did not want to see them; and inquired con- 
cerning the alleged bad treatment in the station. 

This investigation, however, did not serve the gallant officer ; 
and Sir Ricuarp, therefore, had an excellent opportunity of de- 
monstrating the purity of Police justice, at the small charge of 
five shillings; something like half a day’s half-pay, which any 
Major inthe Army would feel pleasure in paying, as a tribute to 
the equal laws of his beloved country. 

** T must fine you, Sir,” says Sir Richard; ‘ I can make no distinction 
oe rich and poor. Pay a fine of five shillings to the King for being 

runk.”’ 

Defendant—‘‘ J have no such sum with me.” 

Sir Richard—‘‘ Then you must be confined till you do pay it. You can 
easily send to a friend.” 

The defendant was then taken away by Ford the gaoler; who shortly 
afterwards returned, and said to Sir Richard, that the poor man was not 
able to pay the five shillings, being in great distress. 

Sir Richard—* What r man?” 

Ford—‘‘ Why, the man, Sir, who complained of the Police ill-treating 
him in the Station-house.” 

Sir Richard, starting back in astonishment—‘‘ What! the Major ?” 

Ford, in a manner that can be more easily imagined than described, 
said, ‘‘ No, your Worship, he’s no Major; he’s only a Drum-major, with- 
out a shilling to rub his hand with.” 

Sir Richard, laughing heartily—‘* Well, upon my word, I took him for 





a Major, both from his manner of speaking and the letter which he 
showed me. I paid him great attention.” 
‘ord—* No, Sir, he says himself that he is only a Drum-major.” 

Sir Richard—* Well, then, let him pay a shilling, and be discharged.” 

Poor Sir Ricuarp therefore was cheated out of his “ great atten- 
tion” under false pretences ; all his respect for the Army, and the 
honoured correspondent of his Grace the Duke of WeLiineToN, 
&e. &e, &e &e. was thrown away upon a paltry Drum-major! 
Sir Ricwarp did well to laugh heartily, and it will be well for him if 
he.is only laughed at in return. 

These things begin to be better understood : it is seen that Jus- 
tices of the Peace are respecters of persons, and men are finding 
out that the law sanctions their partiality. To a Drum-major, 
without a shilling to rub his hand with, even the discharge fee of 
one shilling* is a serious punishment; to a Major in the Army, 
the utmost fine allowed by the law would be a ludicrous trifle. 
The late Duke of NorFroxk and the poorest cinder-sifter might be 
punished for getting drunk by the same penalty—who, with dis- 
course of reason, will assert that they were punished equally ? 

* Of this scandalous exaction, which is levied alike on the innocent and 
the guilty, we shall probably say more hereafter. Sir James SCARLETT 
could not see how the payment of fees by acquitted defendants could be 
dispensed with ; it seems that the Police Magistrates sympathize with his 
obtuseness. 





WHERRIES AND STEAM-BOATS, 

A GENTLEMAN waited on the Lord Mayor the other day, to com- 
plain of his having, along with two ladies, been exposed to great 
danger from the swell occasioned by a steam-boat going down the 
Thames : a wherry, in which he and the ladies were, was half- 
filled with water in consequence. The steam-boats, it seems, have 
been ordered not to proceed at a rate above five miles an hour 
on this side Greenwich. We question both the wisdom of the 
rule and the authority of the Lord. Mayor to enforce it. All other 
vessels, small and great, make the best of their way up and down 
the river ; and why not steam-boats? Instead of attempting to 
make these vessels subservient to wherries, the more rational plan 
would be to make wherries subservient to them—to raise the 
old conveyance to the utility of the new, not bring down the new 
to the insufficiency of the old. Wherries, unless in perfectly calm 
weather and smooth water, are very frail and dangerous vessels: 
it will admit of a question whetherthey couldever be used “ below 
bridge” with proper security ; it is quite obvious they cannot now. 
What, then, is the duty of the Lord Mayor? what of the water- 
men ?—To construct their boats in such a way as to meet the 
changed circumstances ofthe river. Steam-boats are pretty nu- 
merous at present, but in twenty years their number will be greatly 
increased: does the Lord Mayér imagine, that in alltime coming 
people are to be detained three-quarters of an hour between St. 
Catherine's Docks and Greenwich, because a cockle-shell wherry 
cannot live in the wake of a steam-boat proceeding at a greater 
rate than five miles an hour ? . 

Let us then mend our wherries, not mar our steamers. In the 
first place, what imaginable difficulty is there in raising the sides of 
these boats six or nine inches higher? This would give great se- 
curity in two ways,--it would prevent the boats from shipping 
water so easily as they now do; and by admitting of an iron keel, 
or some other mode of ballasting, their erankness, which renders 
them so liable to be overset, would in a great measure be got rid 
of. In the next place, every wherry might, with very little trouble 
and very little expense, be converted into a life-boat, by placing a 
water-tight box in the bow and another in the stern ;. so that even 
were the middle of the boat filled with water, it would not go down 
And lastly, if it were objected, that by such appliances wherries 
would be rendered much heavier than they are at present, and of 
consequence more difficult of propulsion, let the Lord Mayor issue 
a precept forbidding the use of sculling-boats below bridge. This 
would employ a good many more watermen—which is rather desi- 
rable than otherwise; the additional cost to the public would not 
be enormous—half a bottle of wine less at the Crown and Sceptre 
would amply cover it; and instead of one life a week, which is 
about the present average, one life a year would in all probability. 
be the utmost future damage to the down-the-river pleasuring par- 
ties of our great city. On the score of economy, the community 
is deeply interested in all plans which contribute to the safety of 
its members. The cost of rearing and educating a draper’s ap- 
prentice even, up to his twentieth year, is at least several hun- 
dred pounds. Every unfortunate Cockney who is lost by the 
swamping ofa boat is in reality just so much good money thrown 
into the Thames. Were it only, therefore, to save expense, the 
reckless among our youth ought not to be permitted to be drowned, 
if by any ordinary vigilance of law it can be prevented. 





MODEST MERIT. 
WE quote the following advertisement as a perfect curiosity. 

‘A youth, who has completed his eighteenth year within one hundred 
hours of his writing this advertisement, wishing to make head against the 
res angusta domi, hereby tenders his capacities to any honourable patron- 
age which the chapter of accidents may raise up in his behoof. Born to 
better hopes, his bringing up has not been whally neglected, and he would 
fain apply some of the little items of his unpretending culture towards 
honest advancement in a life which even his short experience has proved 
to be not altogether unchequered—the mind’s eye irresistibly glancing at 
an example which recent events have revived and made too memorable 
to be overlooked by such a votary to fortune as the advertiser, to wit, the 
august example of King Philip the First, who when, in ‘ the turns of 
chance below,’ even his star was dimmed, did not disdain to extract indé- 
pendent maintenance from knowledge which in his early days he had learnt 
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as mere ornament. This young adventurer, however, deprecates the ex- 
citement of expectations in which he may, upon trial, be found wanting. 
Far from aiming, like the variously-accomplished Duke of Orleans, at geo- 
metry or the sublimer sciences, the humble advertiser ventures to hope 
that his tolerable, hourly improving, fluency in French, Italian, and in 
modern Greek (the latter language now become of increased English in- 
terest from the increase of English colonization in the Mediterranean), 
would enable him to give lessons and materially conduce to perfect pupils 
in each of those branches at most moderate remunerations. That same 
Mediterranean has been the sad cause of this anxious advertisement. 
Near 1,900 years after the Prince of Latian Foets wrote his description of 
the storm which, all but, ingulphed Eneas and his followers—that de- 
scription which from Homer to Shakspeare, from Shakspeare to the pre- 
sent hour, the universe of poetry has never equalled—even in that very 
part of that very. sea, a sudden springing up of that wind, which though the 
desire and delight of northern regions is proverbial for storms (creber 
procellis Africus) not confined to illustrating the poet’s text in abruptly 
shrouding a shipful of ‘ noble creatures’ trom the sight of the clouds, 
from the face of heaven and light of the day, not confined to a present- 
ment of instant death to all on shipboard, but in rending reality, de- 
priving every soul of clouds, of light and life, by sinking the whole in the 
fell ocean, without a single survivor—the advertiser’s dear father (an 
English functionary in the jonian islands) being one of the sufferers.” 
What an ambitious mind have we here, in a youth within a 
hundred hours of eighteen! and what an amplitude of style! He 
cannot think of teaching, or, as he ingeniously terms it, applying 
“ the little items of his unpretending culture,” without reflecting 
that the King of the French had done the same thing—or, in the 
more refined phrase, “extracted independent maintenance from 
knowledge.” Nor can he mention the loss of his father in 
“‘that same Mediterranean,” without dating it near nineteen hun- 
dred years after Vireit, and calling to mind Eneas, and complain- 
ing that “ that same wind would not confine itself to illustrating 
the poet's text, and deprived every soul of clouds, by sinking,’ 
&e. Clouds may be a misprint for clods, with which souls are 
commonly said to be connected in this mortal tabernacle; and 
the deprivation of souls of their clods (of clay), is probably a new 
refinement of speech, we Pha 
Ve instance this as a specimen of grandiloquence curious in 
itself, and tending to the inquiry, what is the sort of instruction 
which bears this manner of fruit? Nothing can be worse for its 
purposes than @he education of the humbler classes of society, 
excepting indeed that of the higher. The systems are everywhere 
bad. 





DUCROW’S BENEFIT, 

WE profess ourselves admirers of talent and ingenuity, in what- 
ever direction they are successfully exerted, whether the aim 
be to instruct or amuse, and be the performer Mr. Boat or 
Mr. Ducrow. We have no genteel horror for Minor Thea- 
tres in the mass, apart from their own demerits; though we 
contess to a natural shyness of Sadler's Wells, and that we 
have not been drawn above once into the West London, even by 
its Power of attraction. We remember poor little Brap ry, the 
theatrical hero of the broad sword at one of the Surry houses— 
who used to be encored in his fights, and, struggling against his 
fate, died as reluctantly and with as much flourishing as the con- 
clusion of a modern overture. His “terrific combats” were as 
good as a ranting speech of Henry Kemp te, or as Mr. Gomer- 
sAL’s Napoleon; and much better than a comic song from either 
Stoman, VALE, or WitLiAMs. We have laughed at and applauded 
little Burxe, and been maudlin over T. P. Cooke's “ Sweet Wil- 
liam ;” but most of all, we have ever been the vehement admirers 
of Mr. Ducrow and his horsemanship; and we attended his 
benefit on Monday. 

The evening's entertainments commenced with Ducrow’s strik- 
ing personifications of some of the antique sculptures ; in which he 
introduced several new representations, and among them, a group 
of Prometheus and the Vulture, which conveyed an extremely vivid 
idea of the poetry and nature of the sublime originals. A series of 
novel and pleasing scenes, which he very properly calls “living 
pictures,” were next presented. On the withdrawing ofa curtain, 
an enormous frame, the height of the proscenium is displayed, en- 
closing a background and foreground coloured pictorially, and 
Ducrow appropriately attired as Apollo, Mercury, Atlas, &e. 
standing in a suitable place and attitude, which he varies 
in order to present the figure in the various points of view 
in which a statue may be seen with effect. It was clever in 
idea, and tastefully executed. Then followed the usual dis- 
play of horsemanship, in which Ducrow performed a Ro- 
man Bandit and a Sailor, on that stage where this actor seems 
most at home—a horse’s back. He fairly inhabits his horse; 
sits on his houghs, leans against his knees as in a chair, 
teclines on his back as on a sofa, makes his body a seat and his 
head a footstool, and employs his hoof to hold his paper while he pens 
a letter to his mistress. His horse, like a Houhynhym servant, follows 
his steps, comes at his beck, stops at his nod, and is perfect in its obe- 
dience. Mr. Ducrow also got up a most elaborate show in the circle, 
of St. George and the Dragon; anda most enormous and identical 
beast as ever was embodied by pasteboard and bipeds waddled round 
on two claw-feet, opened and shut two portentous jaws, rolled 
a pair of glaring eyes, and burnt red and blue lights at his nostrils, 

UcRow was a splendid St. George, brilliant in sword, battle-axe, 
helmet, and armour; with a train of knights and pursuivants, 
and a bevy of fair damsels on white palfreys—forming altogether 
& pageant that beat my Lord Mayor's splendid annual hollow. 

mong the wonders of the night, ‘were the feats of a most sur- 
prising eet og living demonstration of dislocations— 
whose legs seemed most at rest when twining round his neck. 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue very antiquity of this triennial celebration makes us approach 
it with respect. It is advertised as the ‘‘ hundred and seventh 
meeting of the three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford ;’ and we cannot help feeling the orchestra of this ve- 
nerable Cathedral to bea sort of classic ground. Here it was 
that the beautiful Miss Lrintey charmed, for the last time, a pub- 
lic audience with her unrivalled execution of HANDEL’s airs. Here 
have Mara, BritLtineton, SALtmon, and StepHens, Norris, 
Harrison, and BranAm, REINHOLD and BArTLEMAN, delighted 
successive generations of auditors; and here have CrAmER the 
elder and the younger (long may he remain young!) established 
their reputation as leaders for half a century. Here, too, have 
GraARDINI and Fiscuer, Cervettro and CrospiLit, GRIESBACH, 
Homes, Sarseant and Hypg, in turn held the sovereignty over 
their respective instruments ; and here Linpiey has reigned the 
undisputed master of his throne for thirty years, with the cordial 
consent of all his subjects. The Three Choirs have had the merit 
of originating and perpetuating a taste for sacred music within 
their respective dioceses; and although the juvenile vigour of 
their younger brother at Birmingham has outrun them in the ea- 
reer of musical enterprise, yet their festivals have always held a 
highly respectable rank. If there is something of the sluggish- 
ness, something of the unwillingness to move out of the old path, 
which is the usual concomitant of age, there is a total absence 
of quackery and flimsiness. The highly-respectable names of 
CLARKE, Murtow, and Wuitre.p, the organists of the three 
Cathedrals, are a sufficient guarantee of this. 

The first morning's performance consists of the regular Cathe- 
dral Service, in which the “ Dettingen Te Deum” is comprised, 
and to which a few additional pieces of sacred music are appended. 
On this day the publie are admitted at a cheap rate. Of the 
‘Dettingen Te Deum” we have more than once expressed our 
opinion. It was performed, as it always ought to be, entire. The 
solos and verses were exceedingly wel! sung by Mrs, W. Knyverr, 
and Branam, VAUGHAN, Knyvett, E. Tayior, and Puiuures. 

The concert on Tuesday evening presented few points on which 
we could lay hold, and the arrangement was not judicious. If 
glees are worthy to retain any place in our concerts, they should 
have a fair chance of success. This chance was denied them on 
the present occasion ; for “‘ When winds breathe soft” and “ Cold 
is Cadwallo’s tongue” were both introduced by songs from Dr 
Brents. This is a collocation which, however desired by the 
Italian, the conductor should have resisted. They never intro- 
duce, even at the Theatres, a Christmas pantomime by Cato or 
Coriolanus. It was always Jonn KemB_e first, and then Gri- 
MALDI. 

The second morning’s performance was, as usual, the Messiah. 
We suppose it is partly to save trouble that this oratorio invari- 
ably forms the second morning’s entertainment of every festival. 
Well, be it so. It goes now like a piece of machinery; we know 
and anticipate every turn, grace, and cadence, of every singer ; 
there is nothing to excite us either to listen or to write. A mis- 
take in the Messiah would be like the breaking of one of the 
wheels of a steam-engine,. and would occasion a similar extraor- 
dinary sensation ; but this is a contingency which one scarcely 
contemplates,—for CRAMER must have led it at least three hun- 
dred times, and Mrs. Knyvett, VAUGHAN, BraHam, and Kny- 
vETT, must have sung their several songs at least five hundred 
times each; the chorus-singers learn it from their infancy; and 
the band all play it by rote. What, then, remains for us to say in 
reference to the Messiah ? what can we affirm of it, whereof our 
readers are not as fully apprized as ourselves? We can possess 
them of no new fact, version, reading, amendment, or alteration of 
any kind. We must e’en put down Wednesday, as they do at the 
House of Commons, a dies non. 

The selection of Thursday morning contained some very ex 
cellent music ; indeed, of its kind, it was all good. Our quarrel 
with the conductor is that he gives us too much of the same dish, 
Having heard Hanpext and Hanpet almost exclusively for the 
two preceding days, it was not judicious to allot. to him so large a 
share of this morning’s scheme. We did not want, for instance, 
both ‘Angels ever bright and fair” and “ Pious orgies.” If the 
fair lady who sung these songs had changed one of them for an air 
of Mozart or Haypn, it would have afforded more pleasure to the 
audience. We have reckoned up the number of pieces selected 
from different composers in the sacred performance of this 
Festival, and the account stands thus: 


Handel . ° . ° . ° . . . 71 


Haydn , ° ° ° ° ‘. . ° ° - 9 ‘ 
Boyce , ‘ - ‘ é . ° . . e 5 
Mozart . . ° d e ‘ ° ° ° e l 
Sir John Stevenson ‘ ‘ e ‘ P ; ; 1 
Beethoven j ; 1 


Now we put it to Mr. CLlarke—are the merits of these com 
posers to be rated according to this scale? Is Hanpex in the 
proportion of 70 to 1 superior to Mozart, and are BEETHOVEN 
and Sir Joun Stevenson equal? If not, (and on this side the 
Irish Channel we are not so accustomed to rate them) why not 
make such a use of their compositions as shows some relation to 
their respective ranks? Or if, out of 88 pieces, HanpDEL must 
continue to furnish 71, why such a never-ending repetition of the 
same things ? why are the oratorios of Joseph,. Deborah, Susanna, 
Theodora neglected ? why, “ How excellent” and *‘ Pious orgies” 
for ever and ever? This is an evidence of any thing but venera- 
tion for his mighty genius,—for mighty, past all doubt, it was, In 
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reference to this morning’s selection, we would again remark, that 
although Marcetuo's adaptation of the Psalms fills eight bulky 
folios, the industry of our singers and conductors has never yet 
added to the meagre list of three pieces ; and of these, the stand- 
ing hack is ‘‘ Qual anelante." The same observation will apply 
to Percoxesi. One single “Gloria,” out of his many masses, 
has run the round of our festivals and oratorios for the last thirty 

ears; and all that the present generation are allowed to know of 
asus Creation is the first act. All this indolence on the part 
of singers and conductors must beget, and does beget a corre- 
sponding indifference on the part of the public, against which the 
former will do well to apply the remedy in time. Maxrpran had 
a hard morning's work of it—three songs and a duet. Of these, 
the “ Deh parlate’” was incomparably the best. We wish she 
would let Hanpex alone. His songs are not to be dashed off at 
sight, and it is quite evident that she has bestowed no time or 
thought upon them. The single piece with which we were in- 
dulged of Mozart's was finely performed, and made us long for 
more. What a combination of learning and genius, of vocal 
beauty and masterly instrumentation does this motett (‘‘ the tri- 
umphant song of Israel”) contain! The selection from Haypn’s 
Second Mass was equally delightful. The beautiful ‘ Qui tollis ” 
was effectively sung by Puituips, and LInDLEy's accompaniment 
was of course perfect. 

The last evening concert presented no feature of novelty or 
peculiar interest, but consisted chiefly of those songs and duetts 
which we regularly heard from the principal singers during the 
late London season. 


LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S TRAVELS TO THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN THE EAST*, 

INFORMATION could not certainly be presented in a pleasanter or 
easier form than in this young officer's travels to the seat of war. 
Gossip, military and social, takes its turn with adventure and de- 
scription: professional observations are mixed up with personal 
anecdotés: the scenes are varied, the objects curious, the temper 
of the author charming, the subject important, and the people he 
travels among imperfectly known, andin every point of view inter- 
esting. What would you have more ? 

The expedition was something Quixotic ; for who but a young 
and enthusiastic soldier would have encountered in search of in- 
struction the perils of an Eastern climate and the dangers of a 
Russian camp? But is it not better for its dash of Quixotism ? 
—the ayes have it. 

The plague spared the young Lancer, but not so the Briarean 
Autocrat: it was, luckily, only after seeing all he had to see, that 
he was laid hold of, shut up in a fortress, and ultimately sent off 
in a sledge to St. Petersburg, to meet the charge of being a Bri- 
tish spy. The pleasantest of all spies was the Turkish Spy, but 
the British Spy is not amiss. 

When the Emperor was informed what Captain ALEXANDER 
had to say for himself, he declared he was extremement faché, and 
gave the Spy the honour of an audience. It was of course all a 
mistake: but it is a very disagreeable country to travel in, where 
an honest man may be whipped up and sent off a couple of thou- 
sand miles all of a sudden, in a dreadful hard winter like the last, 
and then find it is all a mistake. 

Captain ALEXANDER crossed Russia from St. Petersburg to 
the Crimea in summer; and after sailing about the Black Sea 
with Admiral Grete, and marching about Roumelia with Count 
Diesitscu, he was dreaming (good easy man!) of a tour in 
Egypt, when the Destinies whirled him back again to St. Peters- 
burg. This winter journey gave the Captain an opportunity of 
seeing Russia under a new aspect, and, consequently, has en- 
riched his book; which is the only amende the author is likely to 
receive, except the audience. 

Captain ALEXANDER’s report of Russia and Russians is favour- 
able—more so than any other report we have read, whether 
French or English: it may have been that he was always in good 
humour, and they liked him, or that the Russians of all ranks 
are rapidly improving, and have greatly improved in the last six or 
seven years. 

It is almost a matter of course that the first thing spoken of in a 
Russian book of travels is the police. A great deal is said of its 
vigilance and adroitness, and Captain ALEXANDER certainly tells 
some extraordinary anecdotes of their dexterity. Espionnage is 
also carried:to a very. vexatious pitch: the Captain thinks that a 
regular and complete system of espionnage is necessary to the ex- 
istence of the Government. The spies of St. Petersburg assume 
all sorts of disguises, from the peasant to the prince; and in 
short, from his account, appear as clever as Vipocq himself. 
That spies make a great deal more mischief than they find, is ge- 
nerally true; and an_ instance occurred in his own case. The 
most innocent speech man ever made was twisted into something 
treasonable ; and it was with difficuity that his friends could quash 
‘the affair. We had nearly lost our Travels ; for had the Captain 
been sent out of the country at that time, he would have returned 
to Sandhurst with an empty note-book. 

In Russia, where the breath of the Autocrat makes or unmakes 

* Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, in 
1829; with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, P: 1 Adv » and 
Sosceseriete Anecdotes. By Captain James Edward Alexander, (late) of the 16th 


cers. K.L.S., M.R.A.S., &c. Author of Travels in Ava, Persia, and Turkey. 
2 vols, 8vo. London, 1830. 




















a man, official rank is everything: they cannot understand what a 
private gentleman is: a mere gentleman would be thrust below 
the salt, while any one calling himself the King’s breeches-maker 
would be placed in the seat of honour. Dr. Ciarxe told us this 
long ago; but Captain ALexanper himself heard the following 
dialogue at Cronstadt, between his friend and a police-officer. 

** What are you ?” said the officer, 

*‘T am an English gentleman,” 

“What chin (rank) have you?” 

“* None.” 

** What is your profession ?” 

“I’m of no profession,” 

“ How so?” 

** Because I am a private gentleman.” 

“But you must have had rank some time or other, and you must have 
been in some business ?” 

**T live on my property.” 

** But that won’t do, Sir. In God’s name, what are you?” 

‘* Well, then, Iam a magistrate of a county, and deputy lieutenant.” 

** Well, then, that will do. Why did you not say that at first ?” 

A Scotch physician, driving very fast into St. Petersburg, was 
stopped by the sentinel, who asked his name and rank; thinking 
by his pace he was an officer of high degree. He answered, 

“Tma tailor, sent for ina hurry to repair General Rousomoufsky’s 
smallclothes.” 

‘A tailor!” replied the sentinel with contempt; “‘ your betters only 
are allowed to drive at that rate. Be off.” 

These are the humours of despotism. But under Paut, be it 
said, the pseudo-tailor would have stood a good chance of mend- 
ing smallclothes in Siberia. 

The pay of a Russian foot soldier is six rubles (five shillings) 
per annum. Every Russian recruit, when brought to the head- 

uarters of his regiment, is obliged to learn a trade. To one man 
they say, “You must be a carpenter;” to another, “You must 
be a shoemaker or tailor.’ It is the same with the different 
services. ‘‘ You must be a sailor,” is said to a creature who does 
not know what a sea is; but he is drilled, and makes a sailor in 
an incredibly short time.. In a word, volition is obliterated in 
Russia; or rather, there. is/but. one volition in the country, and 
that is the Emperor. The sailors are equally taught the land 
service, wear its costume, and on deck look lke a regiment 
of soldiers. It is the case with the French navy. Every man has 
his corresponding rank on shore, and is drilled as regularly as in- 
fantry. The troops are fed on black bread and salt. The author 
agrees with all other writers on the Russian army, that it is en- 
during and obedient, but that it wants physical force, spirit, and 
gallantry. The pay of an ensign is 20/. per annum, out of which 
he finds his uniform: we hope they feed him. The pay of a colo- 
nel is 48/.; of a major-general 100/. 

The Russian tradesman is an economical animal: when alone, 
he will dine on an egg and drink quass ; but when he gives a party, 
his expenditure is lavish in the extreme—he locks the door and 
makes his guests drunk; when, however, he above all wishes to 
show his wealth, he dresses up his wife in every description of ex- 
pensive article—silks, jewels, and shawls, and sends her out to 
ride ina coach. The Russians frequently give 600/. for a shawl. 
They are also very curious in tea, and commonly give 2/. a pound 
for the flower of tea—this is the top of the chest. Their tea 
comes overland direct, and is said to be much better than ours. 
Very good tea may be bought in St. Petersburg at 8s, per lb,—far 
superior, says ALEXANDER, to any thing he ever tasted in Eng- 
land. Our tea is kept sometimes two or three years in chests ; 
and it must be confessed, generally speaking, it is sad garbage— 
dry as a stick, and with little more flavour. English housewives 
judge their tea by its colour in the cup: they might as well decide 
upon a man’s strength or intellect by the colour of his coat: the 
test of tea is its aromatic flavour. 

Smoking is not general, except among the officers; but the 
mooziks (or peasants) are great snuff-takers. A great rough boor 
may be seen every now and then, lifting up the skirt of his caftan, 
thrusting his hand into his boot, and pulling out a birch-bark 
snuff-box, the contents of which he nuzzles up with three of his 
fingers. 

At Moscow, Captain ALEXANDER met the Embassy from Per- 
sia sent to apologize for the massacre of the Russian Ambassador 
and suite by the populace of Tehran. The Persians were ALEX- 
ANDER’S old friends and acquaintance ; his intimacy gave rise to 
jealousies on the part of the Russians, who are aware of the good 
feeling that subsists between the English and Persians. Captain 
ALEXANDER gives a very clear and circumstantial account of the 
unhappy affair of the massacre. As is the case with all mortal 
coil, two women were at the bottom of the business. The Am- 
bassador was overweening, and somewhat insolent ; and two Ar- 
menians he had taken from a khan, on pretence of their being 
Russian subjects, set up a crying and screaming at his window: 2 
mob was quickly collected; and their hatred and irritation against 
their victorious enemies the Russians began to work. The Cos- 
sack guard fired upon them, and war was declared. The Persians 
sealed the walls, broke into the house by the flat roof, and, armed 
with axes and poniards, put to death every soul in the hotel ex- 
cept theinterpreter, who contrived to escape. 

The Ambassador sent on the occasion was Kuosrov Mirza, 
the Prince of Persia's son; a boy of only sixteen years of ages 
who conducted himself with all the gravity and savoir faire of an 
old man. The Russians tried to the best of their ability to asto~ 
nish him, by all kinds of parade and_show; but were vexed at 
not being able to extort the faintest mark of surprise. 
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It is the custom in Russia to preserve the clothes of their dif- 
ferent Emperors. At Moscow “the large square-toed and high- 
heeled jackboots of Peter were arranged in line with those of his 
successors, including the neat modern boots of Nicnouas.” A 
person unacquainte with bootology, looking at these relics, would 
probably conclude that the enormous boots of Peter belonged to 
a much larger man than the neat little boots of Nicnoras; 
whereas the contrary is the case. He would thence perhaps infer, 
that there were giants in those days—especially if he were an an- 
tiquary. Antiquaries dig up huge coffins, and say how big must 
the men be who filled those huge troughs !—whereas it may be 
simply that the coffin-makers of those days were clumsy workmen, 
and large coffins, like large jackboots, the fashion. It is the same 
with swords. ».It is a mark of the progress of the arts when the 
same effect is produced with a saving of material ; and neatness of 
workmanship always accompanies this economy of stuff. The 
rule seems to apply to loaves of bread even—the more refined a 
people, the smaller their rolls: at Paris and London, they are 
bijoux ; at Brussels, somewhat bigger ; in Yorkshire, a loaf lasts a 
family a week; in the heart of Russia, ‘‘the rye-bread loaves are 
immense, some of them sta feet in circumference and two feet 
thick.” 

Russian post travelling is very different in summer and in winter. 
The snow makes all tolerably smooth, and a fall on the “ white 
hard water,” as the Chinese call it, does no great harm: but in 
summer it is a very serious undertaking, and the state of the roads 
may be understood when a drive across the country is thought a 
matter of preference. ‘“ After leaving Orel,” says our author, “the 
yemchich (or driver) insisted on going across the country, to save 
seven versts; and away he set, as if the Father of all Evil had 
been after him, screeching, bellowing, and stamping on the foot- 
board, making the horses leap, britchka and all, over small ditches. 
I thought all this very amusing, until we were brought up in a 
deep water-course, and were beginning to float ; when it was high 
time to give him a little sober advice, and direct him to keep the 
fords and within bounds.” The Italians have a proverb—“ to 
travel post, requires the purse of a prince and the strength of a 
porter.” . Leaping water-courses in a britchka, is worse than bear- 
hunting in a kibitka after the manner of our Kamschatkan friend 
Mr. Dose. 

Captain ALEXANDER at last arrived at Sevastopol, and received 
an order to join the fleet. No sooner had he climbed the deck, 
than he was saluted with the eternal Kakot chin ?—What's your 
rank? Kak vas famille ?—What's your name? These being 
satisfied, the Captain commences his part of spectator of the war. 
While he is in the fleet, he witnesses the reduction of all the prin- 
cipal places of the Black Sea,—a task of no very great difficulty ; 
the Turks rarely made a stand. As the Russians were getting 
over the walls, they generally'saw the last of the Turks fleeing out 
of the gates: sometimes they withstood an attack, and fled in the 
night ; at others, they did not wait even to see the troops land. 
But the Russians had a worse enemy to contend with than the 
Turks. After the taking of Miada, in examining the houses, many 
Turks were found in them in a dying state from fever, and the 
beach was strewn with unburied corpses of the recent dead: the 
cause of this was not then explained, and the fleet sailed, leaving 
the garrison in possession of the redoubts. About a month after- 
wards, the Admiral returned to Miada, and was shocked to find 
that only a few officers and men were alive of the four hundred 
that he had left there, and the survivors also were in a dying state. 
It seems that Miada was the most unhealthy station on the coast 
of the Euxine: and it was discovered, when too late to remedy the 
evil, that the Turks never kept the garrison there beyond a fort- 
night, and that short time was sufficient to kill several of them. 
No fewer than seventy thousand men fell before Varna in the first 
campaign, and these chiefly by disease. 

From the fleet the author visited the army, the head-quarters of 
which were in camp a short distance from Adrianople. His jour- 
ney lay through the seat of war, and abounded in scenes of 
wretchedness and melancholy interest. The following passage 
presents a characteristic picture. 

“* At the first station we found fresh horses, in the remains of a village 
where all the soldiers were dying of fever and ague; and we met many 
sick officers on the route from head-quarters to the coast. Disease and 
death were seen on every side ; every one was pale and haggard with care 
and suffering ; and the Russian soldiers were walking listlessly about, col- 
lecting fuel to cook their victuals, or sitting on the ground in the sun, and 
shivering with ague. The unfortunate peasantry, in their fur caps, brown 
jackets and trowsers, were repairing their half-demolished cottages. Their 
‘women, though pale and thin, from want of food, and the hardships they 
had endured when driven from their homes before the retreating Turks, 
were still clean and neat in their attire : the head was enveloped in a white 
kerchief falling on the shoulders ; and they wore besides, a long blue and 
Striped dress, folding over the breast, and confined round the waist with a 
leather or silken sash. I saw them dig up the heads of the Indian corn, 
which they had buried in the ground, and then feebly pound the grain in 
‘wooden mortars, I asked them to spare me a little bread, and they offered 
me a few heads of corn ; and when I offered them money for some milk, 
they replied that their cattle had all been swept away many months ago.” 

The author proceeds to head-quarters; where he has an invi- 
tation to dine with Diznitscu. He partakes of a stiff and formal 
meal with the General, whose fame success has placed so high 
in Russia, Ata Russian officer's table, no one talks excepting the 

first in command; so that the dinner was dull enough. There 
were but very few troops at head-quarters ; and of all the troops 


that were sent to Turkey, such was the nature of the service, that 


Diesitscu had some trouble i tting together twel 
cough aun - getting 0g er twelve or fifteen 











On the author's return to Odessa, with a view of sailing tO 
Constantinople, he was seized as a spy, and made to return to 
St. Petersburg. His journey back presents many interesting re- 
marks ; and if a little more pains had been taken with the composi- 
tion, it would have been still more valuable. 

There are several plates,—for Captain ALEXANDER is read 
with his pencil, as all soldiers ought to be,—which are very we 
executed, 





GHOSTS AND WITCHES.* 
“ Of Brounis and Bogillis fu’ is this boke.” 


Ir hazards little to predict that this volume will prove the most 
popular of all that Mr. Murray has yet drawn forth for the 
public amusement and instruction from his Family Library. The 
name of the excellent author is in itself a passport; but it comes 
in this case commended by its connexion with that world of the 
strange, the terrible, and the mysterious, into which no writer of 
this or of any bygone age has made more successful incursions, 
and with which none _ has displayed a more intimate acquaintance, 
The “ auld warld stories * which it contains are such as Sir WaL- 
TER delights to tell, and tells better than anybody. The book is 
full of ‘*brounies” and “ bogles,” of fearful and of gamesome 
spirits; and their exploits which it narrates are of the same cha- 
racter. There is in it much that is old and much that is new; 
but whether he discuss the nature of the foul fiend or the gentle 
elf—whether he bring from his store of mighty and manifold ac- 
cumulation the materials which preceding authors have furnished, 
or those which his own curious observation has collected—the 
charm of the chronicler is not the less seen and felt. His measure, 
whatever be the subject—deliberate argument, occasional remark, 
historical recapitulation, or original tale—is “ever charming, ever 
new.” , 

The volume is entitled “ Letters; but the form of the letter is 
hardly kept up unless in the first chapter; and the title seems to 
have been chosen for little other reason than because it offered @ 
proper opportunity of paying a compliment to Mr. Locxnart, 
and because, behind the laxity so readily conceded to the episto- 
lary style, Sir WatreR might, without impropriety, shelter him- 
self in the event of any of his opinions or theories being impugned, 
But in truth, this last consideration need have little weight, both 
because our admirable author does not commit himself by dogma 
tizing, and because his theories are of so convenient and popular 
a character, that even with those who are doubtful of their sound- 
ness, they present no temptation to elaborate exposure. 

The universal belief in spirits,—and universal, in a restricted 
sense, it doubtless is,—Sir Watter Scortr deduces from another 
doctrine, which philosophers only have endeavoured to impugn— 
the immateriality of the soul. The belief that there is in ourselves 
a substance, under whatever aspect we may contemplate it, which 
perishes not when the “garment of decay” falls from around it, 
naturally begets a belief, that there are “ millions of spirits” ever 
walking around us, which are hidden from our view, merely by 
reason of the opacity of the earthy tabernacle that interposes be- 
tween them and us, And these two doctrines readily connect 
themselves with a third, namely, that by study and appliance, so 
much of the middle wall of partition may be broken down, as to 
permit of at least a partial intercourse between the intellectual 
natures that are without and those that are within the vail which 
separates the embodied from the disembodied spirit. It is not 
difficult to see how the long train of ghostly communications, 
whether sought for or obtruded, may have originated, when once 
we overstep what is morally demonstrable, and, not content with 
the belief that there are immaterial essences without us and within 
us, attempt to establish an attainable channel of communication 
between them. 

Not to advert to cases of spectral illusion, where the phenomena 
are traceable to a diseased state of the body, the ever active 
imagination continually comes in aid of our phantasies whether 
grave or gay, and creates, out of the most incongruous materials, 
resemblances of friends and foes, the living, the dead, the ab- 
sent, with an accuracy which will sometimes stagger even the 
sceptic, and which when presented to the credulous bring with 
them proof wren. as holy writ. Most persons have seen—and 
whoever has seen has laughed at while he admired—the ingenuity 
with which in his Phrenology CruiksHANKs exemplifies “ ideality,” 
by fabricating out of a coat, waistcoat, trowsers, and handkerchief, 
as questionable an apparition as ever visited the glimpses of the 
moon to alarm a trembling sinner. This is the ghost ludicrous, 
The following with many a one might have been accepted as the 
ghost serious. Sir WaLTEeR Scorr was sitting one evening in 
autumn, perusing with some intensity Medwyn’'s Conversations— 
but let hinrtell the story himself. 

“Not long after the death of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, 
while living, a great station in the eye of the public, a literary friend, to 
whom the deceased had- been well known, was engaged, during the 
darkening twilight of an autumn evening, in perusing one of the publi- 
cations which professed to detail the habits and opinions of the distin 
guished individual who was now no more. As the reader had-enjoyed the 
intimacy of the deceased to a considerable degree, he was deeply interested 
in the publication, which contained some particulars relating to himself 
and other friends. A visitor was sitting in the apartment, who was also 
engaged in reading, Their sitting-room opened into an entrance-hall, 
rather fantastically fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild ani- 
mals, andthe like. It was when laying down his book, and passing into 
this hall, through which the moon was beginning to shine, that the indi- 


* The Family Library, XVI.—Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed 
to J. G, Lockhart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, ndon, 183¢, 
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vidual of whom I speak saw, right before him, andin a standing posture 
the exact representation of his departed friend, whose recollection had 
Been so strongly brought to his imagination. He stopped for a single 
moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which fancy had 
im upon the bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of 
the illustrious poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no senti- 
ment save that of wonder at the extraordinary accuracy of the resem- 
blance, and stepped onwards towards the figure, which resolved itself, as 
he approached, into the various materials of which it was composed. 
These were merely a screen, occupied by great coats, shawls, plaids, and 
such other articles as usually are foundin a country entrance-hall. The 
spectator returned to the spot from which he had seen the illusion, and 
endeavoured, with all his power, to recall the image which had been so 
singularly vivid. But this was beyond his capacity; and the person who 
had witnessed the apparition, or, more properly, whose excited state had 
been the means of raising it, had only to return into the apartment, and 
tell his young friend under what a striking hallucination he had for a 
moment laboured.” 


It is quite obvious, that this case was no more than an ex- 
tended exemplification of those faces in the embers and castles in 
the clouds which any one who looks steadfastly at the fire or up to 
‘the sky imagines he sees, and which no second glance ever pre- 
sented under the same aspect. Sir WALTER tells several more 
circumstantial stories of others; but in these cases, some at least 
of the peculiarities may be reasonably supposed to have had their 
origin in the imagination of the patient after, as well as during the 
spiritual infliction. 

** Captain C was a native of Britain, but bred in the Irish Brigade. 
He was a man of the most dauntless courage, which he displayed in some 
uncommonly desperate adventures during the first years of the French 
Revolution, being repeatedly employed by the Royal Family in very dan- 

erous commissions. After the King’s death he came over to England, and 
it was then that the following circumstance took place. Captain C 
was a Catholic, and, in his hour of adversity at least, sincerely attached 
to the duties of his religion. His confessor was a clergyman who was re- 
siding as chaplain to a man of rank inthe West of England, about four 
miles from the place where Captain C lived. On riding over one 
morning to see this gentleman, his penitent had the misfortune to find 
him very ill from a dangerous complaint. He retired in great distress and 
apprehension of his friend’s life, and the feeling brought back upon him 
many other painful and disagreeable recollections. These occupied him 
‘till the hour of retiring to bed ; when, to his great astonishment, he saw 
in the room the figure of the absent confessor. He addressed it, but re- 
ceived no answer—the eyes alone were impressed by the appearance. De- 
termined to push the matter to the end, Captain C advanced on the 
phantom, which appeared to retreat gradually before him. In this man- 
ner he followed it round the bed, when it seemed to sink down on an elbow 
chair, and remain there in a sitting posture. To ascertain positively the 
nature of the apparition, the soldier himself sate down on the same chair, 
“ascertaining thus, beyond question, that the whole was illusion; yet he 
owned that, had his friend died about the same time, he would not well 
have known what nameto give to his vision. But as the confessor re- 
covered, and, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, ‘ nothing came of it,’ the incident 
was only remarkable as showing that men of the strongest nerves are not 
exempted from such delusions. 


The two tales that follow are instances of disease, and called for 
the doctor more than the logician or the divine. 

“A patient of Dr. Gregory, a person, it is understood, of some rank, 
having requested the Doctor’s advice, made the following extraordinary 
statement of his complaint. ‘lam in the habit,’ he said, ‘of dining 
at five, and exactly as the hour of six arrives, I am subjected to the fol- 
lowing painful visitation. The door of the room, even when I have been 
‘weak enough to bolt it, which I have sometimes done, flies wide open ; an 
old hag, like one of those who haunted the heath of Forres, enters with 
a frowning and incensed countenance, comes straight up to me with 
every demonstration of spite and indignation which could characterize her 
who haunted the merchant Abudah, in the Oriental tale; she rushes upon 
me ; says something, but so hastily, that I cannot discover the purport, 
and then strikes me a severe blow with her staff. I fall from my chair in 
aswoon, which is of longer or shorter endurance. To the recurrence 
of this apparition I am daily subjected. And such is my new and singular 
complaint.’ The Doctor immediately asked, whether his patient had 
invited any one to sit with him when he expected such a visitation? He 
was answered in the negative. The nature of the complaint, he said, was 
8o singular, it was so likely to be imputed to fancy, or evento mental de- 
rangement, that he had shrunk from communicating the circumstance to 
anyone. ‘Then,’ said the Doctor, ‘ with your permission, I will dine 
with you to-day, téte-d-téte, and we will see if your malignant old woman 
will venture to join our company.’ The patient accepted the proposal 
with hope and gratitude, for he had expected ridicule rather than sym- 
pathy. They met at dinner; and Dr. Gregory, who suspected some 
Mervous disorder, exerted his powers of conversation, well known to be 
of the most varied and brilliant character, to keep the attention of his 
host engaged, and preyent him from thinking on the approach of the 
fated hour, to which he was accustomed to look forward with so much 
terror. He succeeded in his purpose better than he had hoped. The 
hour of six came almost unnoticed, and it was hoped, might pass away 
without any evil consequence; but it was scarce a moment struck when 
the owner of the house exclaimed, in an alarmed voice—‘ The hag comes 
again !’ and dropped back in his chair in a swoon, in the way he had him- 
self described. The physician caused him to be let blood, and satisfied 
himself that the periodical shocks of which his patient complained arose 
from a tendency to apoplexy.” 

There is less imagination in this than in the other. The after- 
dinner hag was not so much connected with the levity of the 
patient's mind as with the weight of his paunch. 

“ A young man of fortune, who had led what is called so. gay a life as 
considerably to injure both his health and fortune, was at length obliged 
to consult the physician upon the means of restoring at least the former. 
-One of his principal complaints was the frequent presence of a set of 
apparitions, resembling a band of figures dressed in green, who performed 
in his drawing-room a singular dance, to which he was compelled to bear 
witness, though he knew, to his great annoyance, that the whole corps 
de ballet existed _— in his own imagination. His physician immediately 
informed him that he had lived upon town too long and too fast not to 
require an exchange to a more healthy and natural course of life. He 
‘therefore prescribed a gentle course of medicine, but earnestly recom- 
mended to his patient to retire to his own house in the country, observe 
a temperate diet and early hours, practising regular exercise, on the same 
Principle avoiding fatigue; and assured him that by doing so he might 




















bid adieu to black spirits and white, blue, green, and grey, with all their 
trumpery. The patient observed the advice, and prospered. His physi- 
cian, after the interval of a month, received a grateful letter from him, 
acknowledging the success of his regimen. The green goblins had disap- 
peared, and with them the unpleasant train of emotions to which their 
visits had given rise; and the patient had ordered his town house to be 
disfurnished and sold, while the furniture was to be sent down to his 
residence in the country, where he was determined in future to spend 
his life, without exposing himself to the temptations of town. One 
would have supposed this a well-devised scheme for health. But, alast 
no sooner had the furniture of the London drawing-room been placed in 
order in the gallery of the old manor-house, than the former delusion 
returned in full force ! the green figurantés, whom the patient’s depraved 
imagination had so long associated with these moveables, came capering 
and frisking to accompany them, exclaiming with great glee, as if the 
sufferer should have been rejoiced to see them, ‘ Here we all are—here 
we all are!’ The visionary, if I recollect right, was so much shocked 
at their appearance, that he retired abroad, in despair that any part of 
Le po could shelter him from the daily persecution of this domestic 
allet.” 

We must not omit Sir Water's remark on this story, were it 
only for the sake of the natural and appropriate figure with which 
it concludes :— 

“‘ There is reason to believe that such cases are numerous, and that 
they may perhaps arise not only from the debility of stomach brought on 
by excess in wine or spirits, which derangement often sensibly, affects 
the eyes and sense of sight, but also because the mind becomes habitually 
predominated over by a train of fantastic visions, the consequence of 
frequent intoxication; and is thus, like a dislocated joint, apt again to 
go wrong, even when a different cause occasions the derangement.” 

Of fabricated ghost stories, and tricks intended to induce a be- 
lief of ghosts, examples might be multiplied without end. Every 
village boy and girl has at one time or other been engaged in 
an attempt to alarm less courageous companions with a hol- 
lowed turnip and a candle, or a smutted face and a white sheef. 
Such tales hardly deserved a place in a volume like that before us: 
but Sir Watrer’s object, while he does not pretend to be scepti- 
cal with relation to ghosts in general, is to show that in every par- 
ticular tale of their visitations, the appearances admit of an easy 
and natural explanation. And as trickery has doubtless been 
often used to produce a belief in spirits, it was of some importance 
to point out in a few instances the manner of its employment. 
The following case is clothed with the gravity of a judicial appeal. 
The explanation of Sir WALTER is in all probability the true one. 

** Upon the 10th of June 1754, Duncan Terig alias Clark, and Alexander 
Bain Mac Donald, two Highlanders, were tried before the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, Edinburgh, for the murder of Arthur Davis, sergeant in Guise’s 
regiment, on the 28th September 1749. The accident happened not lon; 
after the civil war, the embers of which were still reeking; so there existe 
too many reasons on account of which an English soldier, straggling far 
from assistance, might be, privately cut off by the inhabitants of these 
wilds. It appears that Sergeant Davis was amissing for years, without 
any certainty as to his fate. At length, an account of the murder ap- 
peared from the evidence of one Alexander Mac Pherson, (a Highlander, 
speaking no language but Gaelic, and sworn by an interpreter,) who gave 
the following extraordinary account of his cause of knowledge. He was, 
he said, in bed in his cottage, when an apparition came to his bedside, and 
commanded him to rise and follow him out of doors, Believing his 
visitor to be one Farquharson, a neighbour and friend, the witness did as 
he was bid; and when they were without the cottage, the appearance 
told the witness he was the ghost of Sergeant Davis, and requested him 
to go and bury his mortal remains, which lay concealed in a place he 

ointed out, in a moorland track called the hill of Christie. He desired 

im to take Farquharson with him as an assistant, Next day the witness 
went to the place specified, and there found the bones of a human body 
much decayed. The witness did not at that time bury the bones so found ; 
in consequence of which negligence, the sergeant’s ghost again appeared 
to him, upbraiding him with his breach of promise. On this occasion, 
the witness asked the ghost who were the murderers? and received for 
answer, that he had been slain by the prisoners at the bar. The witness, 
after this second visitation, called the assistance of Farquharson, and 
buried the body. 

‘* Farquharson was brought in evidence, to prove that the preceding 
witness, MacPherson, had called him to the burial of the bones, and told 
him the same story which he repeated in court. Isabel Mac Hardie, a 
person who slept in one of the beds which run along the wall in an ordi- 
nary Highland hut, declared, that upon the night when Mac Pherson said 
he saw the ghost, she saw a naked man enter the house, and go towards 
MacPherson’s bed. 

“Yet though the supernatural incident was thus fortified, and although 
there were other strong presumptions against the prisoners, the story of 
the apparition threw an air of ridicule on the- whole evidence for the pro- 
secution. It was followed up by thejcounsel for the prisoners asking, in 
the cross-examination of MacPherson, ‘ What language did the ghost 
speak in?’ The witness, who was himself ignorant of English, replied, 
** As good Gaelic as I ever heard in Lochaber,.’—‘ Pretty well for the ghost 
of an English sergeant,” answered the counsel. The inference was rather 
smart and plausible than sound; for, the apparition of the ghost being 
admitted, we know too little of the other world to judge whether all lan- 
guages may not be alike familiar to those who belong to it. It imposed, 
however, on the Jury, who found the accused parties Not Guilty; al- 
though their counsel and solicitor, and most of the court, were satisfied 
of their having committed the murder. 

‘In this case, the interference of the ghost seems to have rather im- 
peded the vengeance which it was doubtless the murdered sergeant’s de- 
sire to obtain. Yet there may be various modes of explaining this mys- 
terious story, of which the following conjecture may pass for one. The 
reader may suppose that MacPherson was privy to the fact of the mur- 
der, perhaps as an accomplice, or otherwise; and may also suppose, that 
from motives of remorse for the action, or of enmity to those who had 
committed it, he entertained a wish to bring them to justice. But 
through the whole Highlands there is no character more detestable than 
that of an informer, or one who takes what is called Tascal-money, or 
reward for discovery of crimes, To have informed against a. and 
MacDonald might have cost MacPherson his life; and it is far from na | 
impossible, that he had recourse to the story of the ghost, knowing wel! 
that his superstitious countrymen would pardon his communicating the 
commission intrusted to him by a being from the other world, although 
he might probably have been murdered, if his delation of the crime had 
been supposed voluntary. This explanation, in exact conformity with 
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the sentiments of the Highlanders on such antec, would reduce the 
whole story to a stroke of address on the part of the witness.” 

Le Saez, in his Diable Boiteuz, tells a story not unsimilar to 
that of the Hungarian Major. There too is a soldier; but his 
ghost was less ingenious than the Major's fair tormentors, and his 
Sword in consequence more successful in exorcising it than the 
Major's bullets. 

« At acertain old castle on the confines of Hungary, the lord to whom 
it belonged had determined upon giving an entertainment worthy of his 
own rank, and of the magnificenee of the antique mansion which he in- 
habited. The guests of course were numerous ; and among them was a 
veteran officer of Hussars, remarkable for his bravery. When the ar- 
rangements for the night were made, this officer was informed that there 
would be difficulty in accommodating the company in the castle, large as 
it was, unless some one would take the risk of sleeping in the room sup- 

osed to be haunted ; and that as he was known to be above such preju- 
dices, the apartment was, in the first place, proposed for his occupation, 
as the person least likely to suffer a bad night’s rest from such a cause. 
The Major thankfully accepted’ the preference, and having shared the 
festivity of the evening, retired after midnight, having denounced ven- 
geance against any one who shouid presume by any trick to disturb his 
repose ; a threat which his habits would, ‘it was supposed, render him 
sufficiently ready to execute. Somewhat contrary to the custom in these 
cases, the Major went to bed, having left his candle burning, and laid his 
trusty pistols carefully loaded on the table by his bedside. 

**He had not slept an hour when he was awakened by a solemn strain 
of music—he looked out. Three ladies, fantastically dressed in green, 
were seen in the lower end ofthe apartment, who sung a solemn requiem, 
The Major listened for some time with delight; at length he tired— 
* Ladies,’ he said, ‘this is very well, but somewhat monotonous—will you 
be so kind as to change the tune?’ The ladies continued singing; he 
expostulated, but the music was not interrupted. The Major began to 
grow angry: ‘ Ladies,’ he said, ‘1 must consider this as a trick for the 
purpose of terrifying me, and asI regard it as an impertinence, I shall 
take a rough mode of stopping it’ With that he began to handle his pis- 
tols. The ladies sung on. He then got seriously angry—‘I will but 
wait five minutes,’ he said, ‘and then fire without hesitation” The 
song was uninterrupted—the five minutes were expired—‘I still give 
you law, ladies,’ he said, ‘ while 1 count twenty.’ This produced as little 
effect as his former threats. He counted one, two, three, accordingly ; but 
on approaching the end of the number, and repeating more than once his de- 
termination to fire, the last number seventeen—eighteen—nineteen, were 
pronounced with considerable pauses between, and an assurance that the 
pistols were cocked. The ladies sungon. As he pronounced the word 
twenty he fired both pistols against the musical damsels ;—but the ladies 
Sungon! The Major was overcome by the unexpected inefficacy of his 
violence, and had an illness which lasted more than three weeks. The 
trick put upon him may be shortly described by the fact, that the female 
choristers were placed in an adjoining room, and that he only fired at 
their reflection thrown forward into that in which he slept by the effect 

a concave mirror.” 


The lady in the Monastery, who plays so many strange pranks, 
has an adventure very similar to that of the poor mad woman with 
the Teviotdale farmer. Her cher ami, the readers of the novel 
will recollect, is the sacristan of the convent. The real story, 
perhaps, suggested the legend. 


** A Teviotdale farmer was riding from a fair, at which he had indulged 
himself with John Barleycorn, but not to that extent of defying goblins 
which it inspired into the gallant Tam O’Shanter. He was pondering 
with some anxiety upon the dangers of travelling alone on a solitary road, 
which passed the corner of a churchyard now near at hand, when he saw 
before him, in the moonlight, a pale female form standing upon the very 
wall which surrounded the cemetery. The road was very narrow, with no 
opportunity of giving the apparent phantom what seamen call a wide 
berth. It was, however, the only path which led to the rider’s home ; who 
therefore resolved, at all risks, to pass the apparition. He accordingly ap- 
proached, as slowly as possible, the spot where the spectre stood; while 
the figure remained, now perfectly still and silent, now brandishing its 
arms, and gibbering to the moon. When the farmer came close to the 
spot, he dashed in the spurs, and set the horse off upon a gallop; but the 
spectre did not miss its opportunity. As he passed the corner where she 
was perched, she contrived to drop behind the horseman and seize him 
round the waist ; a manceuvre which greatly increased the speed of the 
horse, and the terror of the rider; for the hand of her who sat behind 
him, when pressed upon his, felt as coldas that of acorpse. At his own 
house at length he arrived, and bid the servants who came to attend him, 
“Tak aff the ghaist!’ They took off accordingly a female in white, and 
the poor farmer himself was conveyed to bed, where he lay struggling for 
weeks with a strong nervous fever. The female was found to be a maniac, 
who had been left a widow very suddenly by an affectionate husband, and 
the nature and cause of her malady induced her, when she could make 
her escape, to wander to the churchyard, where she sometimes wildly 
wept over his grave, and sometimes standing on the corner of the church- 
yard wall, looked out,and mistook every stranger on horseback for the 
husband she had lost. If this woman, which was very possible, had dropt 
from the horse unobserved by him whom she had made her involuntary 
companion, it would have been very hard to have convinced the honest 
farmer that he had not actually performed part of his journey with a 
ghost behind him.” 


And small blame to him if he had.—The terrible workings of 
guilt are apt to deepen and render permanent the suggestions of 
a heated fancy, until that which was but a casual hallucination is 
converted into fixed and irremovable insanity. The work before 
us is not deficient in examples of this kind: we quote one. 

“It was about the eventful year 1800, when the Emperor Paul laid his 
ill-judged embargo on British trade, that my friend, Mfr. William Clerk, 
on a journey to London, found himself in company, in the mail-coach, 
with a seafaring man of middle age and respectable appearance, who an- 
nounced himself as master of a vessel in the Baltic trade, and a sufferer by 
the embargo. In the course of the desultory conversation which takes 


place on such occasions, the seaman observed, in compliance with a com-~ 


mon. superstition, ‘I wish we may have good luck on our journey—there 
isa magpie.” ‘And why should that be unlucky?’ said my friend. ‘I 
cannot tell you that,’ replied the sailor; ‘but all the world agrees that 
one magpie bodes badluck, two are not so bad, but three are the devil. 
Tnever saw three iy Saag but twice, and once I had near lost my vessel, 
and the second I fell from a horse, and was hurt.’ This conversation led 


Mr. Clerk to observe, that he supposed he believed also in ghosts, si 
credited such auguries. Py Tear tave ue 


‘And if Ido,’ said the sailor, ‘I may have my 





own reasons for doing so;’ and he mes sar in- a- deep and. serious 


manner, implying that he felt deeply what he was saying. On being fur~ 
ther urged, he confessed that, if he could believe his own eyes, there wae 
one ghost at least which he had seen repeatedly. He then told his story 
as I now relate it, 

** Our mariner had, in his youth, gone mate of a slave vessel from 
Liverpool, of which town he seemed to be a native. The captain of the 
vessel was a man of a variable temper, sometimes kind and courteous to 
his men, but subject to fits of humour, dislike, and passion, during 
which he was very violent, tyrannical, andcruel. He took a particular 
dislike at one sailor aboard, an elderly man, called Bill Jones, or some 
such name. He seldom spoke to this person without threats and abuse ; 
which the old man, with the license which sailors take in merchant ves« 
sels, was very apt to return. On one occasion, Bill Jones — slow 
in getting out on the yardto handa sail. The captain, according to cuse 
tom, abused the seaman as a lubberly rascal, who got fat by leaving his 
duty to other people. The man made a saucy answer, almost amounting 
to mutiny ; on which, in a towering passion, the captain ran down to his 
cabin, and returned with a endacbens loaded with slugs, with which 
he took deliberate aim at the supposed mutineer, fired, and mortally 
wounded him. The man was handed down from the yard, and stretched 
on the deck, evidently dying. He fixed his eyes on the captain, and said, 
‘Sir, you have done for me, but J will never leave you.’ The captain, im 
return, swore at him for a fat lubber, and said he would have him thrown 
into the slave-kettle, where they made food for the negroes, and see how 
much fat he had got. The man died; his body was actually thrown into 
the slave-kettle, and the narrator observed, with a naiveté which con- 
firmed the extent of his own belief in the truth of what he told, ‘ There 
was not much fat about him after all.’ 

‘The captain told the crew they must keep absolute silence on the sub« 
ject of what had passed; and as the mate was not willing to give an exe 
plicit and absolute promise, he ordered him to be confined below. 
After a day or two, he came to the mate, and demanded if he had an 
intention to deliver him up for trial when the vessel got home. The 
mate, who was tired of close of confinement in that sultry climate, spoke 
his commander fair, and obtained his liberty. When he mingled 
among the crew once more, he found them impressed with the idea, not 
unnatural in their situation, that the ghost of the dead man appeared 
among them when they had a spell of duty, especially if a sail was to be 
handed, on which occasion the spectre was sure to be out upon the yard 
before any of the crew. The narrator had seen this apparition himself 
repeatedly—he believed the captain saw it also, but he took no notice of 
it for some time, and the crew, terrified at the violent temper of the man, 
dared not call his attention to it. Thus, they held on their course homes 
ward, with great fear and anxiety. 

** At length the captain invited the mate, who was now in a sort of 
favour, to go down to the cabin and take a glass of grog with him. In 
this interview, he assumed a very grave and anxious aspect. ‘I need not 
tell you, Jack,’ he said, ‘ what sort of hand we have got on board with us 
—He told me he would never leave me, and he has kept his word~You 
only see him now and then, but he is always by my side, and never out 
of my sight. At this very moment I see him—I am determined to bear it 
no longer, and I have resolved to leave you.’ 

«The mate replied, that his leaving the vessel while out of the sight of 
any land was impossible. He advised, that if the captain apprehended 
any bad consequences from what had happened, he should run for the 
West of France or Ireland, and there go ashore, and leave him, the mate, 
to carry the vessel into Liverpool. The captain only shook his head 
gloomily, and reiterated his determination to leave the ship. At this 
moment, the mate was called to the deck for some purpose or other, and 
the instant he got up the companion ladder, he heard a splash in the 
water, and looking over the ship’s side, saw that the captajn had thrown 
himself into the sea from the quarter-gallery, and was running astern at 
the rate of six knots an hour. When just about to sink, he seemed to make 
a last exertion, sprang half out of the water, and clasped his hands to« 
wards the mate, calling ‘ By , Bill is with me now and then sunk 
to be seen no more.” 

We have noticed as yet the spirits of men only ; but there were 
others, both healthy and mischievous. Among the more remark- 
able in our own island, was that singular class called Fairies: a 
name which has been the foundation of so many fanciful etymolo- 

ies. Of these “ good neighbours,” as they used to be termed in 

cotland—for the now, popular epithet was one of evil omen, and 
never used where by any chance its owners were supposed to be 
within ear-shot—Sir WaLTeErR gives several anecdotes, The fol- 
lowing is the most veracious. 

** An industrious man, a weaver in the little town [of North Berwick, 
a seaport eighteen miles east from Edinburgh] was married to a beautiful 
woman, who, after bearing two or three children, was so unfortunate as 
to die during the birth of a fourth child. The infant was saved, but the 
mother had expired in convulsions ; and as she was much disfigured after 
death, it became an opinion among her gossips, that, from some neglect 
of those who ought to have watched the sick woman, she must have been 
carried off by the elves, and this ghastly corpse substituted in the place of 
the body. The widower paid little attention to these rumours, and, after 
bitterly lamenting his wife for a year of mourning, began to think on the 
prudence of forming a new marriage, which, to a poor artisan with so 
young a family, and without the assistance of a housewife, was almost @ 
matter of necessity. He readily found a neighbour with whose good looks 
he was satisfied, whilst her character for temper seemed to warrant her 
good usage of his children. -He proposed himself and was accepted, and 
carried the names of the parties to the clergyman (called, 1 believe, Mr. 
Matthew Reid) for the due proclamation of bans. As the man had really 
loved his late partner, it is likely that this proposed decisive alteration of 
his condition brought back many reflections concerning the period of 
their union, and with these recalled the extraordinary rumours which 
were afloat at the time of her decease, so that the whole forced upon him 
the following lively dream. As he lay in his bed, awake, as he thought, 
he beheld, at the ghostly hour of midnight, the figure of a female dress 
in white, who entered his hut, stood by the side of his bed, and appeared 
to him the very likeness of his late wife. He conjured her to speak, and 
with astonishment heard her say, like the minister of Aberfoyle, that she 
wes not dead, but the unwilling a of the Good Neighbours. Like 
Mr. Kirke, too, she told him, that if all the love which he once had for 
her was not entirely gone, an a still remained of recovering 
her, or winning her back, as it was usually termed, from the comfortless 
realms of Elfland. She charged him, on a certain day of the ensuing 
week, that he should convene the most respectable housekeepers in the 
town, with the clergyman at their head, and should disinter the coffin in 
which she was supposed to have been buried. ‘The clergyman is to res 
cite certain ae Nano which,’ said the = esha “1 will start from 
the coffin, and fly with great speed round the-church, and you must have 
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the fleetest runner of the parish (naming a man famed for swiftness) to 
pursue me, and such a one, the smith, renowned for his strength, to hold 
me fast after I am overtaken; and in that case I shall, by the prayers of 
the church, and the efforts of my loving husband and neighbours, again 
recover my station in human society.’ In the morning the poor widower 
‘was distressed with the recollection of his dream, but, ashamed and 
puzzled, took no measures in consequence. A second night, as is not 
very surprising, the visitation was again repeated. On the third night she 
appeared with a sorrowful_and displeased countenance, upbraided him 
with want of love and affection, and conjured him, for the last time, to 
attend to her instructions, which, if he now neglected, she would never 
have power to visit earth or communicate with him again. In order to 
convince him there was no delusion, he ‘ saw in his dream ’ that she took 
up the nursling at whose birth she had died, and gave it suck; she spilled 
also a drop or two of her milk on the poor man’s bed-clothes, as if to 
assure him of the reality of the vision. 

“The next morning the terrified widower carried a statement of his 
vel seg A to Mr. Matthew Reid, the clergyman. This reverend person, 

esides being an excellent divine in other respects, was at the same time 
a man of sagacity, who understood the human passions. He did not at- 
tempt to combat the reality of the vision which had thrown his parish- 
ioner into this tribulation, but he contended it could be only an illusion 
of the devil. He explained to the widower, that no created being could 
have the right or power to imprison or detain the soul of a Christian— 
conjured him not to believe that his wife was otherwise disposed of than 
according to God’s pleasure—assured him that Protestant doctrine utterly 
denies the existence of any middle state in the world to come—and ex- 
plained to him that he, as a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, neither 
could nor dared authorize opening graves, or using the intervention of 
bly to sanction rites of a suspicious character. The poor man, con- 

founded and perplexed by various feelings, asked his pastor what he 
should do. ‘ {will give you my best advice,’ said the clergyman. ‘ Get 
pr new bride’s consent to be married to-morrow, or to-day, if you can; 

will take it on me to dispense with the rest of the bans, or proclaim 
them three times in one day. You will havea new wife, and if you think 
of the former, it will be only as of one from whom death has separated 
you, and for whom you may have thoughts of affection and sorrow, but as 
asaint in Heaven, and not as a prisoner in Elfland.’ The advice was 
taken, and the perplexed widower had no more visitations from his former 
spouse.” > : 

So much for the world of spirits, as far as it is connected with 
** Demonologie.” It might have been thought, that they who at- 

tained to the high knowledge requisite for holding converse with 
those superior agencies, would have been the objects of admiration 
rather than of hatred. But the imperfect interpretations of Scrip- 
ture which came into the world to put brother against brother and 
the son against the father, stepped in to prevent this very natural 
consequence. There is a verse in the Old Testament which for- 
bids the Israelites to permit witches to live in the land. At the 
utmost, this woukd only authorize the banishment of such unhappy 
persons; but our ancestors dispensed with the restriction in the 
command, and, to render their obedience more certain, would not 
allow witches to live at all, _They.seem at the same time to have 
wholly inverted the humane rule which says it is better that nine 
rogues escape than one honest man suffer; for in the case of 
women accused of commerce with the Devil, it was “ Kill, kill, 
kill,” as the Popish priest said on the storming of a Protestant vil- 
lage, “ and God will take his own.” The witch persecutions form the 
darkest of the many dark pages of human nature, and the more to 
be lamented that they were the accompaniment of one of the most 
glorious events in the history of man, the Reformation. Of these 
neg Sir Water gives numerous examples. That which 
ollows is among the more curious. 

“The ministers of the Church of England, though, from education, in- 
tercourse with the world, and other advantages, they were less prone to 
prejudice than those of other sects, are yet far from being entirely free of 
the charge of encouraging in particular instances the witch superstition. 
Even while Dr. Hutchinson pleads that the Church of England has the 
least to answer for in that matter, he is under the necessity of acknow- 
ledging, that some regular country clergymen so far shared the rooted 
opener of congregations, and of the government which established 

aws against it, as to be active in the persecution of the suspected, and 
even in countenancing the superstitious signs by which in that period 
the vulgar thought it possible to ascertain the existence of the afflictions 
by witchcraft, and obtain the knowledge of the perpetrator. A singular 
case is mentioned of three women, called the Witches of Warbois. In- 
deed, their story is a matter of solemn enough record; for Sir Samuel 
Cromwell, having received the sum of forty pounds as lord of the manor, 
out of the estate of the poor persons who suffered, turned it into a rent 
charge of forty shillings yearly, for the endowment of an annual lecture 
on the subject of witchcraft, to be preached by a doctor or bachelor of 
divinity of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The accused, one Samuel and 
his wife, were old, and very poor persons, and their daughter, a young 
woman. The daughter of a Mr. Throgmorton, seeing the poor old wo- 
man in a black knitted cap, at a time when she was not very well, took a 
whim that she had bewitched her, and was ever after exclaiming against 
her. The other children of this fanciful family caught up the same cry, 
and the eldest of them at last got up a vastly pretty drama, in which she 
herself furnished all the scenes, and played all the parts, 

“Such imaginary scenes, or make-believe stories, are the common 
amusement of lively children; and most readers may remember having 
had some Utopia of their own, But the nursery drama of Miss Throg- 
morton had a horrible conclusion. This young lady and her sisters were 
supposed to be haunted by nine spirits, despatched by the wicked Mother 
Samuel for that purpose. The sapient parents heard one part of the dia- 
logue, when the children in their fits returned answers, as was supposed, 
to the spirits who afflicted them ; and when the patients from time to 
time recovered, they furnished the counterpart by tellin 
had said to them. The names of the spirits were Pluck, Hardname, 
Catch, Blue, and three Smacks, who were cousins, Mrs. Joan Throg- 
morton, the eldest, (who, like all other young women.of her age, about 
fifteen, had some disease on her nerves, and whose fancy ran apparently 
on love and gallantry,) supposed that one of the Smacks was lor lover, 
did battle for her with the less friendly spirits, and promised to protect 
her against Mother Samuel herself; and the following curious extract 
will show on what a footing of familiarity the damsel stood with her spi- 
ritual gallant: ‘From whence come you, Mr. Smack?’ says the afflicted 

ung lady ; ‘ and what news do you bring?’ Smack, nothing abashed, 

‘ormed her he came from fighting with Pluck ; the weapons, great cowle 


what the spirits 





staves,—the scene, a ruinous bakehouse in Dame Samuel’syard. ‘ And 
who got the mastery, I pray you?’ said the damsel. Smack answered, he 
had broken Pluck’s head. ‘I would,’ said the damsel, ‘ he had broken 
your neck also’—* Is that the thanks I am to have for my labour? said 
the disappointed Smack. ‘Look you for thanks at my hand?’ said the 
distressed maiden. ‘ I would you were all hanged up against each other, 
with your dame for company, for you are all naught.’ On this re- 
pulse, exit Smack, and enter Pluck, Blue, and Catch, the first with his 
head broken, the other limping, and the third with his arm in a sling, all 
trophies of Smack’s victory. They disappeared, after having threatened 
vengeance upon the conquering Smack. However, he soon afterwards 
appeared with his laurels. He told her of his various conflicts. ‘1 won- 
der,’ said Mrs. Joan or Jane, ‘that you are able to beat them; you 
are little, and they are very big’—‘ He cared not for that,’ he replied; 
‘ he would beat the best two of them, and his cousins Smacks would beat 
the other two.’ This was most pitiful mirth, for such it certainly is, was 
mixed with tragedy enough. Miss Throgmorton and her sisters railed 
against Dame Samuel; and when Mr. Throgmorton brought her to his 
house by force, the little fiends longed to draw blood of her, scratch her, 
and torture her, as the witchcreed of that period recommended; yet the 
poor woman incurred deeper suspicion when she expressed a wish to 
leave a house where she was so coarsely treated, and lay under such odious 
suspicions. . 

“Tt was in vain that this unhappy creature endeavoured to avert their 
resentment, by submitting to all the ill usage they chose to put upon her;. 
in vain that she underwent, unresistingly, the worst usage at the hand of 
Lady Cromwell, her landlady, who, abusing her with the worst epithets, 
tore her cap from her head, clipped out some of her hair, and gave it to. 
Mrs. Throgmorton, to burn it for a counter charm. Nay, Mother 
Samuel’scomplaisance in the latter case only led to a newcharge. It hap- 
pened that the Lady Cromwell, on her return home, dreamed of her day’s 
work, and especially of the old dame and her cat; and as her Ladyship 
died in a year and quarter from that very day, it was sagaciously cone 
cluded that she must have fallen a victim to the witcheries of the terrible 
Dame Samuel. Mr. Throgmorton also compelled the old woman and her 
daughter to use expressions which ee their lives in the power of these 
malignant children, who had carried on the farce so long that they could: 
not well escape from their own web of deceit but by the death of these 
helpless creatures: For example, the prisoner, Dame Samuel, was in- 
duced to say to the supposed spirit, ‘As I ama witch anda causer of 
Lady Cromwell’s death, I charge thee to come out of the maiden.’ The 
girl lay still; and this was accounted a | goa that the poor woman, who 
only subdued and crushed by terror and tyranny, did as she was bidden, 
was awitch. One is ashamed of an English judge and jury, when it must 
be repeated, that the evidence of these enthusiastic and giddy-pated girls 
was deemed sufficient to the condemnation of three innocent persons. 
Goody Samuel, indeed, was at length worried into a confession of her 
guilt, by the various vexations which were practised on her. But her 
husband and daughter continued to maintain their innocence. The last 
showed a high spirit, and proud value for her character. She was.advised 
by some, who pitied her youth, to gain at least a respite by pleading preg- 
nancy ; to which she answered disdainfully, ‘ No, I will not be both held 
witch and strumpet  ” 


Even in the article of witchcraft, however, superior civilization: 
has the advantage. A man who is too mad even for a “* warlock” 
in Scotland, may make a capital good magician among the red 
wanderers of America. 


‘«* Among the numberless extravagances of the Scottish Dissenters of 
the 17th century, now canonized in a lump by those who view them in 
the general light of enemies to Prelacy, was a certain shipmaster, called, 
from his size, Meikle John Gibb. This man, a person called Jamie, and 
one or two other men, besides twenty or thirty females who adhered to 
them, went the wildest lengths of enthusiasm. Gibb headed a party, who 
followed him into the moorlands, and at the Ford Moss, between Airth 
and Stirling, burned their Bibles, as an act of solemn adherence to their 
new faith. They were apprehended in consequence, and committed to 
prison; and the rest of the Dissenters, however differently they were 
affected by the persecution of government, when it applied to them- 
selves, were nevertheless much offended that these poor mad people were 
not brought to capital punishment for their blasphemous extravagances ; 
and imputed it asa fresh crime to the Duke of York, that, though he 
could not be often accused of toleration, he considered the discipline of 
the house of correction as more likely to bring the unfortunate Gibbites 
to their senses, than the more dignified severities of a public trial and the 
gallows. The Cameronians, however, did their best to correct this scan- 
dalous lenity. As Meikle John Gibb, who was their comrade in captivity, 
used to disturb their worship in jail by his maniac howling, two of them 
took turn about to hold him down by force, and silence him by a napkin 
thrust into his mouth. This mode of quieting the unlucky heretic, though 
sufficiently emphatic, being deemed ineffectual or inconvenient, George 
Jackson, a Cameronian, who afterwards suffered at the gallows, dashed 
the maniac with his feet and hands against the wall, and beat him so se- 
verely, that the rest were afraid that he had killed him outright. After 
which specimen of fraternal chastisement, the lunatic, to avoid the repe- 
tition of the discipline, whenever the prisoners began worship, ran be~ 
hind the door, and there, with his own napkin, crammed into his mouth, 
sat howling like a chastised cur. But on being finally transported to 
America, John Gibb, we are assured, was much admired by the heathen 
for his familiar converse with the devil bodily, and offering sacrifices to 

; ” 


im. 

Witchcraft is now fast dying out. All kinds of supernatural 
beings, and their servants as well, have a natural abhorrence of 
light. As is said of the wicked ‘they love darkness because their 
deeds are evil.” ‘I scent the day,” quoth the uneasy spirit whom 
an over-long colloquy has kept unconsciously absent from his 
home until morn approaches. Witches and witches’ persecutors 
have long scented the day, and have mostly been obedient to the 
warning which the coming light sends before it. Some of them, 
however, still linger in out-of-the-way corners, whither the sun 
has not yet penetrated. The last tale within Sir Watrzr’s know- 
ledge is only thirty years old. He himself was, we presume, the 
sceptical Sheriff whom he alludes to. 

** The last Scottish story with which I will trouble you, happened in 
or shortly after the year 1800, and the whole circumstances are well 
known to me. The dearth of the years in the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of this century was inconvenient to all, but distressing 
to the poor. A solitary old woman, in a wild and lonely district, sub- 
sisted chiefly by rearing chickens ; an operation requiring so much care 
and attention, that the gentry, and even the farmers’ wives, often find it 
better to buy poultry at a certain age than to undertake the trouble 
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¥ bringing them up. As the old woman in the present instance, 
fought od wa through life better than her neighbours, envy stig- 
matized her as having some unlawful mode of increasing the gains of 
her little trade, and apparently she did not take much alarm at the accu- 
gation, But she felt, like others, the dearth of the years alluded to, and 
chiefly because the farmers were unwilling to sell grain in the very mode. 
rate quantities which she was able to purchase, and without which, her 
little stock of poultry must have been inevitably starved. In distress on 
this account, the dame went to a neighbouring farmer, a very good-na- 
tured, sensible, honest man, and requested him, as a favour, to sell her a 

eck of oats at any price. ‘Good neighbour,’ he said, ‘Iam sorry to 
Be obliged to refuse you, but my corn is measured out for Dalkeith mar- 
ket; my carts are loaded to set out, and to open these sacks again, and 
for so small a quantity, would cast my accounts loose, and create much 
trouble and disadvantage; I dare say you will get all you want at such a 
place, or sucha place.’ On receiving this answer, the old woman’s tem- 
per gave way. She scolded the wealthy farmer, and wished evil to his 
property, which was just setting off for the market. They parted, after 
some angry language on both sides ; and sure enough, as the carts crossed 
the ford of the river beneath the farm-house, off came the wheel from 
one of them, and five or six sacks of corn were damaged by the water. 
The good farmer hardly knew what to think of this; there were the two 
circumstances deemed of old essential and sufficient to the crime of witch- 
craft—Damnum minatum, et malum secutum.: Scarce knowing what to 
believe, he hastened to consult the Sheriff of the county, as a friend 
rather than as a magistrate, upon a case so extraordinary. The official 

erson showed him that the laws against witchcraft were abrogated, and 
Bad little difficulty to bring him to regard the matter in its true light of 
an accident. 

“Itis strange, but true, that the accused herself was not to be recon- 
ciled to the Sheriff’s doctrine so easily. He reminded her, that if she 
used her tongue with so much licence, she must expose herself to sus- 
picions, and that should coincidences happen to irritate her neighbours, 
she might suffer harm at a time when there was no one to protect her. 
He therefore requested her to be more cautious in her language for her 
own sake ; professing, at the same time, his belief that her words and in- 
tentions were perfectly harmless, and that he had no apprehension of 
being hurt by her, let her wish her worst to him. She was rather more 
angry than pleased at the well-meaning Sheriff’s scepticism. ‘I would 
be laith to wish ony ill either to you or yours, sir,’ she said; ‘ for I 
kenna how itis, but something aye comes after my words when I am ill- 
guided, and speak ower fast.’ In short, she was obstinate in claiming an 
anfluence over the destiny of others by words and wishes, which might 
have in other times conveyed her to the stake; for which her expres- 
sions, their consequences, and her disposition to insist upon their effi- 
cacy, would certainly of old have made her a fit victim. At present, the 
story is scarcely worth mentioning, but as it contains materials resem- 
bling those out of which many tragic incidents have arisen. 

** So low, in short, is now the belief in witchcraft, that, perhaps, it is 
only received by those half-crazy individuals who feel a species of conse- 
quence derived from accidental coincidences, which, were they received by 
the community in general, would go near, as on former occasions, to cost 
the lives of those who make their boast of them. Atleast one hypochon- 
driac patient:is known to the author, who believes himself the victim of 
a gang of witches, and ascribes his illness to their charms, so that he 
wants nothing but an indulgent judge to awake again the old ideas of 
sorcery.” 

We have dwelt long on this curious subject, but we must have 
one more last word. Sir Watter talks of Scottish witches as 
dying out in 1800. While we were reading his account, the fol- 
lowing tale of an Irish-witch made its appearance to prove how 
backward the folks in the West are, compared with those of the 
North. Had it occurred a couple of hundred years earlier, it 
might have added one more to the examples of the horrible and 
the ludicrous which witch trials display. The march of time as 
well as the march of intellect has converted the tragi-comedy into 
farce; and we can now laugh, without shuddering at the same 
time at the story of Mister Tailor Knox and his persecuting weasel. 


WEXFORD PETIT SESSIONS. 

A schoolmaster named Donnelly was charged before E. Sutton, T. 
Walker, and Wilmsden Richards, Esq. by one Knox, a tailor, with witch- 
craft. There was nothing extraordinary in the appearance of the prose- 
cutor; who isa man of about forty years of age, active-looking, middle 
size, and dark complexion. 

Mr. Walker—‘‘ What is the charge 2?” 

Knox—“ Witching, your worship, real witching. And here is a letter 
which I wish you would read, but it is too long.” 

‘* Was this letter written by the witch ?” 

“No, it was written by myself, but it would be too long to read it all. 
Read it there, from that part down.” 

Clerk of the Court—“ State all the facts now, and nothing else.” 

Knox hesitated some time. 

Mr. Walker—‘‘ What has occurred ?” : 

** Let him be sworn, or let me be sworn, and let him deny it, if he can, 
that he keeps it in his house, and that I have heard it every day, and every 
night, and every hour, and every minute, and every other time.” 

“* Have you seen it ?” 

** No, I never saw it ; but I heard it, and that five minutes before I came 
here, speaking as plain as I do now.” 

** What was it you heard ?” 

“A weasel. I heard him say it wasa weasel a hundredtimes. It 
knows all my thoughts, and every thing that Ido. And it knows whatI 
am speaking even at this moment.” 

* Does it cut your cloth 2” 

** No, it does not.” 

m Does it do you any harm ?” 

Yes, it annoys my mind. It is not a pleasant thing to have my thoughts 

‘own. Iam sure no one would like it.” 
noe” you ever any thoughts that you would not wish it should 

“Yes, perhaps I have. I amafreemason, and it would get the secret 
from me if it could.” 

< But it was never able to get that from you 2?” 

It endeavoured to do it, but I kept upon my guard.” 
PS Walker—* Well, I would strongly advise you, if you have any 
foe which you wish to keep secret, to have a guard over them in 


Knox—“ I can not be always on my guard.” 
Mr. Walker—*« z “ . 
it, will that do?” If Mr. Donnelly give the weasel up to us, and we destroy 


<< Well, let him bring the weasel here,” 





** Oh you know it isinvisible, you have never seen it.” oe 


* Will he swear it is notin his house ?—Will he swear that?” 

‘Donelly said he was certain he would still be annoyed by the plaintiff ; 
for, when the case would be dismissed in this Court, he would imme- 
diately ae it into the Mayor’s-office. 

Knox—‘‘ I will, into all the offices in the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Walker (to Donnelly) —‘‘ Well, you have only to send word tothe 
different Magistrates that you have destroyed the weasel.” 

Knox—* Is there no law to punish a man for such an annoyance?” 

Mr. Walker—‘* We cannot afford you redress; the Act of Parliament 
relative to witchcraft has been abolished.” 

Knox—" Then why not abolish the witches also?” 


FINE ARTS. 
PEEPS AT PRINT-SHOPS. 

Lady Nugent. Drawn on Stone by Ricuarp J. Lang, A.R.A, 
from a Painting by the late Sir Taomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

This is worthy of LANE and of LawRENCE, and recals the suce 
cessful triumphs of the former in lithography. It is long since we have 
seen a highly-finished specimen of Mr. Lane’s skill in this branch of 
art—for the drawing of Miss KEmMBLE was only a sketch, though as 
such it was all that could be desired ; and we welcome his return to the 
path where he walks alone and almost unapproached. Were it not for 
an occasional specimen such as this, we should almost be led to conclude 
that lithography was not competent to the production of anything that 
could rival the effects of mezzotint in the imitation of finished paintings ; 
but the present print is an additional evidence of the capabilities of litho- 
graphy in the hands of an accomplished artist, and is on a scale most 
suitable to display its effects to advantage. 

It is the portrait of a lovely woman, with a finely expressive counte- 
nance, whose beauty is enriched with an abundance of flowing dark hair. 
The head is remarkable for that charm of gracefulness which so peculiarly 
characterized the style of LawrENcE, and the beautiful quality of the 
art would give value and interest to less attractive features. Mr. Lane 
displays an intimate knowledge of, and a feeling for the delicate taste of 
LawRENCE ; and we can therefore trace in the print those refinements 
of style for which he was so celebrated. The lithography is admirable 
for richness, depth, and effect ; but we regret to say that it wants clears 
ness and brilliancy; which faults, we think, rest with the printer. 


Ancient Castellated Mansions in Scotland. Part If. Drawn 
on Stone and printed by C. HuLLMANDEL. 

This second number is an improvement upon the first, both in the 
execution of the plates and as regards the interest of the subjects. The 
drawings are in a plain, bold, and effective style of lithography, and 
the impressions clear, bright, and decided; reflecting much credit on 
Mr. HuLLMaNDEL in his double capacity of artist and printer. The 
plates would derive great additional interest from the introduction of 
descriptive letterpress ; which, as the work is one having for its aim the 
illustration of a curious and neglected class of antiquated structures, 
rather than the delineation of merely picturesque views, seems necessary 
to its completeness, and would greatly enhance its value. It may per- 
haps be intended to supply this omission, and we mention it only because 
there is no intimation given of any such intention, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Very general complaints have been made, in public and in private, 
by the readers of novels and lovers of art, concerning the embellish- 
ments to the new and beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels; and 
the proprietors of the work have been accused of a niggardly economy in 
this respect, as the occasion of the repeated failures in the execution of 
the plates. This charge is, we are assured, unfounded ; for their libe- 
rality both to artists and engravers has been testified, and we have seen 
the most popular names among the artists and engravers to the several 
plates. The fault rests then either with the artists or the engravers, or 
with both; and we are disposed to think that the latter is the case, 
although the great weight of responsibility must rest with the artists. 
The artist is commissioned not merely to make a design, but to paint a 
picture ; and the choice of subject being left to himself, he has no excuse 
for not producing a good painting, but one which no artist will acknow- 
ledge—incapacity. Then as regards theengraver, he submits proofs of his 
work in its various stages, to the artist who can correct them until the 
effect which he requires is produced. The skill of our engravers is pro- 
verbial, and their number is daily increasing. The only palliation of 
their inefficiency in faithfully copying the picture placed before them, is 
the sketchy manner'in which these little designs are made, whether in 
oil or water-colours ; and in particular, those parts requiring the greatest 
nicety and exactness of detail, and which are of principal importance— 
we mean the faces. These are too commonly indicated rather than 
delineated. Ifan artist have not in his mind a very definite idea of the 
character and expression of the countenance which he intends to give to 
the ideal personage of the story, it is easy for him to touch in a face 
with colour which shall harmonize with the design, and convey to the 
eye of the observer at a distance something like meaning ; but when this 
indecisive sketch comes tobereduced, no wonder that the engraver should 
be puzzled how to render a few touches of the brush representing eyes, 
nose, and mouth, with an indistinctness very favourable to the fancy, 
but most unsatisfactory to the engraver. Thus the most essential part 
of the design is slovened over in the engraving ; and not only is the face 
unmeaning, but perhaps rendered totally at variance with the character 
for whom it is intended. There is sufficient difficulty, even to an en- 
graver, in reducing accurately (especially from an oil painting), a set of 
features that shall have the identical expression and character in the 
miniature engraving which they wear in the original picture; and it 
is a task that requires a skilful draughtsman, which cannot be expected 
of every engraver. It may happen also, that an artist may not be dis- 
posed to bestow the time and trouble requisite in repeatedly correcting 
the successive proofs of the work of an engraver; and may choose to 
save himself the pains of correcting what he may think none but himself 
will notice; and we do not doubt that too many of them think that a 
plate is a plate, and anything prettily tickled up. with effect is good 
enough for the public. The proprietors may think differently, but they 
may not possess the technical knowledge requisite to detect the deficiency 
of the design or the lapses of the engraver, even if they could devote 
that almost exclusive attention necessary in this department. We 
would, therefore, recommend them to appoint some experienced person 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





to superintend the getting-up of the plates,—such a man, for instance, 
as Mr. Joun SuHarpe; whois well known for his taste, judgment, and 
perseverance in catering for the public, with greater benefit to art than 
to himself, in this laborious branch of publishing. The Anniversary— 
an annual that, for its beauty and perfection as regard the embellish- 
ments, ought to have been perennial—is the best testimony of his quali- 
fications for such a difficult and delicate office. 











Tuesday, September 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. and H. Niven, Watling Street-—BarkLey and CotmeErRE, Overton, Flint- 
shire, tea-dealers—Cox and Hickgs, Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothiers— 
Lock and GresHaM, Nottingham, pawnbrokers—Tartor and PEARSON, jun. 
Liverpool, brewers—STEWART and CrEsswELL, Manchester, commission-agents— 
8. and J. Morron, Street Bridge, Lancashire, paper-makers—W oop and M‘Lacu- 
LAN, Chiswell Street, printers—MArsHALL, and Co, Sheffield, saw- manufacturers 
as far as regards HADFIELD—FroGGArrT and OwEn, Sheffield, merchants—CrRANE 
and Spooner, Birmingham, brass-founders—Tayior and W1NK, Bristol, drapers 
-PsAcor and MarRINER, Liverpool, milliners—J. and’ J. F. Extiott, Cateaton 
Street, surgeons—SkyYNNER, and Co. Bristol, carriers. 

BANKRUPTS, 

ASCHERSLEBEN, FREDERICK KLINSMAN, Austin Friars Passage, merchant, 
to surrender, Sept. 21,28, Oct. 26: solicitor, Mr. Hoppe, Sun Court, Cornhill. 

BuNN, Cuarvxs, Birmingham, gilt toy-maker, Sept. 24, 25, Oct. 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Arnold 
and Haines, Cannon Street, Birmingham, 

Cuarer, jut. Evtezer, Holland Place, Camberwell New Road, Surrey, coal- 
merchant, Sept. 21, 24, Oct. 26: solicitor, Mr. Madox, Austin Friars. 

CieGG, BENJAMIN, Oldham, Lancashire, victualler, Oct. 4, 5, 26; solicitors, Mr. 
Bower, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Radley and Clegg, Oldham. 

Dry, TuomAs, Tottenham Court Road, linen-draper, Sept. 21,28, Oct. 26: solici- 
tor, Mr. Sole, Aldermanbury. 

Epes, Meuissa, Stockport, shopkeeper, Sept. 30, Oct. 2, 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Fyler, Pump Court, Temple ; and Messrs. Harrop and Vaudrey. Stockport. 

ANDLEY, WILLIAM, Birmingham, wholesale-saddler, Sept. 24, 25, Oct. 26: 
Bolicitors, Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs, Hawkins 
and Richards, Birmingham. 

HepGr, NATHANIEL, Colchester, clock-maker, Sept. 23, 24, Oct. 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Stevens, and Co. London; and Mr. W. Sparling, Colchester. 

WELForpD, Jounn, Oxford Street, auctioneer, Sept, 17, 24, Oct. 26: solicitor, Mr. 
Loaden, Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

Wooprow, WitL1aM, West Coker, Somersetshire, draper, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 26: 
solicitors, Messrs. Visard and Blower, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs. Gregory and 
Smith, Bristol. 

Waicnat, Lemvet WetitmMANn, Wenlock Basin, near Hoxton, engineer, Sept. 21, 
28, Oct. 26 : solicitors, Messrs. Rixon aud Son, Jewry Street, Aldgate, 

DIVIDENDS, 

Oct. 8, Priestley, High Holborn, bookseller—Oct. 5, Mills, St. James Street, West- 
minster, bookseller—Oct. 5, Watson, Long Acre, coach-builder—Oct. 5, Copley, 
Burton-upon-Trent, upholsterer—Oct. 14, J., T., and S, C.Smith, King Street, 
Cheapside, hosiers—Oct. 8, Wallington and Co. Cateaton Street, City, wholesale 
woollen-drapers—Oct. 12, T. and B, Bentham, Chatham, bankers—Oct. 15, White 
and Metcalf, Lamb’s Conduit Street, linen-drapers—Oct. 5, Audley, Grafton Street, 
East, victualler—Oct. 7, Bradly, Sandwich, Kent, brewer—Oct. 5, Cadby, Water 
Lane, Tower Street, cork-merchant—Oct. 23, J. and A, Lonsdale, Manchester, silk- 
manufacturers. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 5. 

Pearson, late of Roughbirchworth, Yorkshire, coal-dealer—Roby, Leamington, 
victualler—Beswick, Doddington Grove, Newington, Surrey, bricklayer—J. and J, 
Broadhurst, Buglawton, Cheshire, silk-throwsters—Adams, late of Cheapside, silk- 
man—Miller, late of Liverpool Street, Battle Bridge, builder, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

JoHNSON, WILLIAM, Edinburgh, cowfeeder, Sept. 18, Oct. 2. 

M‘CALL, Josern, Glasgow, wine-merchant, Sept. 17, Oct. 15. 


Friday, September 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hencumanand Co. Upper Clapton, nurserymen—J. and F. Pa1Li1Ps, Derby, wool- 
len drapers—WiTHNELL and Son, Chorley, Lancashire, timber-merchants—ORAM 
and Norris—WIL.1AMs and Co. Abergavenny, factors—FAREBROTHER and Co, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, surveyors—DAvis and Grecory, Haymarket, hay-sales- 
men—RiITTERSKAMP and MANSON, Liverpool, tailors—WrBBER and RE&Es, 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, stationers--FuRNIss and Sons, Hathersage, Derby- 
shire, button-manufacturers—R. and J. EpGar, Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, 
wine-merchants—G. W. and J. Jonson, Crawford Street, Marylebone, shoe- 
makers—CARS WELL and ROBERTSON, London, commission-agents—CHESLYN and 
Brock, Loughborough, attornies—THorNTON and Turesu, Horbury, Yorkshire, 
wine-merchants—D. and J. KicHARpsoNn, Wapping Street, slopsellers—VIVEASH 
and Co. Stadhampton, Oxfordshire, surgeons-PAres and Co. and Hopson, 
Leicester and London, bankers; as far as regards J. HEYGATE jun.—VEAL and 
TyRRELL, Isleworth, watermen—RoBINsoN and DEgARLOVE, Knaresborough, 
flax-spinners—T. and H. B. Patmer, Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, 
drapers—Les iz and Grinpiay, Birchin Lane, provision-merchants—R&ILLyY and 
HaypDeEn, Berwick Street, Soho, victuallers. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
CHAMBERLAIN, THOMAS, Salisbury, victualler. 
BANKRUPTS. 
{\Bryan, Tuomas, Mincing Lane, wine-broker, to surrender Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 29: 
solicitor, Mr. Jones, Princes Street, Bank. 

Butiocs, Joan, Featherstone Street, St. Luke’s, furnishing-ironmonger, Sept. 
21, 28, Oct. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe and Field, Old Jewry. 

BurTON, Joun, Nottingham, stone-mason, Sept. 25, 28, Oct. 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Willett and Larken, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Fox, Nottingham. 

CLARK, Jonn, Keynsham, Somersetshire, basket-maker, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 29: 
solicitor, Mr. Ivimey, Harpur Street, Red Lion Square. 

E..iotT, THomas, jun, Goswell Street, engineer, Sept. 21, Oct.5, 29: solicitor, 
Mr. Aston, Old Broad Street. 

Gorton, Tuomas, jun. Grosvenor Row, Pimlico, bookseller, Sept. 21, Oct. 5,29: 
solicitors, Messrs. Druce and Sons, Billiter Square. 

LLoyp, JAmes, Peckham Rye, victualler, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 29: solicitor, Mr. 
Murphy, Castle Alley, Royal Exchange. 

SMALLBONE, JAmEs, Titchborne Street, Haymarket, picture-dealer, Sept. 21, 24, 
Oct. 29: solicitor, Mr. Lomax, Great Marylebone Street. 

Taytor, JEREMIAB, jun. Halifax, Yorkshire, cordwainer, Oct. 4, 5,29: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Adlington, and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. R. Boardman, Bolton. 

Tuomas, JosEPu, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, grocer, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 29 : soli- 
citors, Messrs. Poole, Greenfield, and Gamlen, Gray's Inn Square; and Messrs. 
Cornish and Son, Bristol. 

Worrs, CLEMENT, Wapping High Street, ship-chandler, Sept. 21, 28, Oct. 29: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clabon and Bush, Mark Lane. 

DIVIDENDs. 

Oct. 8, Harraden, Cambridge upholsterer—Oct. 8, Goodhugh, Oxford Street, book- 
seller—Oct 8, Thompson, Rochester, Kent, dealer in glass—Oct. 8, Gough, Windsor, 
coach-maker— Oct. 8, Rose, Stock Exchange, and Hertford Place, New Haggerstone, 
coal-merchant—Oct. 12, Darby, Rood Lane, wholesale-perfumer—Oct. 13, Peele, 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, corn-merchant—Oct 13, Bowyer, Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire, carpet-manufacturer,—Oct 15, Warr, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron- 
masier—Oct 8, Mitchell, Liverpool, woollen-draper—Oct. 8, Hollings, Leeds, vic- 
tualler—Oct. 1], Wood, Leeds, boot and shoe-maker—Oct. 8, G. and ‘J. Thackrey, 
Leeds, merchants—Oct. 14, Gordon, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 12, Ashwell, Notting- 
ham, iron-founder—Oct. 19, Bruton, Cheltenham, grocer—Oct. 8, Lewis, jun. 
Throgmorton Street, stock-broker. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To begranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before October 8, 

Flower, Welling, Kent, chemist—Cowie and Strange, Paternoster Row, book- 
sellers—Holmes, Bristol, linen-draper—Fisher, Whitehaven, Cumberland, draper— 
Smith, York, “queer Gone, Wood Street, Che le, warehouse: 

Charles Street, Soho, hookseller—Joh » Liverpool, colour fact 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Wuytsr, R, South Bridge, Edinburgh, jeweller, Sept, 21, Oct, 6, 
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BULLION. 
Go._p—Portugal in Coin, per oz. 
Foreign in Bars .. 
New Doubloons,. 
S1LvER—lIn Bars, Stand. 
New Dollars ..... 





EXCHANGES, 

Altona, M.B. ..... 
Amsterdam, 3 Mos. 
——— Short... 
Antwerp wee. 
Bahia ........ 
Barcelona . 
Berlin......- 
Bilboa .. 0.0.00 ceeee. eves: 
Bombay « ssee evcseveces 
Bordeaux oo .seseeee 
Buenos Ayres . « «+ 
Cadiz... .cssoevees sees 
Calcutta..... 
Canton.... coos oe 
COTE . cco scccecccceccccsecss 
Dublin, 21 Days’ sight ......... 1 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Ex. M.... 
GeN0B, 2005 .0- ce cscceveccocees 
Gibraltar, p. hard dollar ...... 
Hamburgh, M. B. 
Leghorn ... . oe sevccee 
Lisbon, 60 Days .. «+. 
Madras .. ooo covcce ov seccce 19 
Madrid . .cccccrcccccess © oes SD 
Malta ..c0 cccee o coevceceece at 
Naples, .sccccesseccccecsssece 39 
Oporto, G0 Days ...eseceseseee 449 
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Paris, 3 Mos. .. ees 5 75 

Short... 50 
Petersburgh Rble. ...+++++ 
Rio Janeiro, 60 Days’ sight..... 2 
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Trieste—effective fi. 2 M....... 10 
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Bread, per 4ib. loaf........ .... 0 10 
Cheese, Glou. new dble. per ewt. 56 
Cheshire..ccccoscsccccceed 
Bacon, Middles .....ecce.eee.-44 
Pork, India, per 318lbs........5 10 
— Prime mess, per car.....2 15 
Beef, India, per 3i8lbs. .......6 1 
— Prime mess, per 304lbs. ..4 17 
Butter, Irish, per cwt. best ...4 0 
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New...cce1e = 26 
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Port. cccces 


Sherry .... Good .......per butt 
Inferior ....5 — 
Good .......per pipe 
Cargo.. _ 
Calcavella.. 
Spanish Red +» per tun 
Teneriffe., Good .,.,..per pipe 
_ Cargo ..e0050 0 
Madeira... Direct 
os London Part, 
West India , 
East India.. 
Fayal, good.. 
Sicilian Red .,....0ssecve 
HOCK . ce cccccaes eeeeeeos POF aum 
Claret .... Good. .....per hhd. 50 
_ Cargo ...00. 5 
Fren. White Good ....... 36 
- Cargo..... oe 5 
Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d, on 
Cape 2s., on all other Wines 4s. 10d. per 
Imp. Gallon. 
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SPIRITS, 
Geneva, Hollands,..... per gal. 
Brandy, Cogniac, New Ist. ... 


2s. 3d. 
46 
00 
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Bordeaux ... .. eae 
Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Gallon. 





COALS. 
Wall’s End, best..... 34s. 6d. to 358. 6d 
Inferior .... 36 9 —31 9 
TOBACCO, 
Segars (in bond) per lb. 7s. 0d. tol 2s, 6d. 
Havannah Leaf .. 0 —6 0 
St. Domingo.......... 7 —0 8 
Maryland Light Brown 0 5 —0 7 
Virginian, Fine Black.. 0 55 —0 6 
Kentucky Leaf, stem’d 0 34 — 0 5 


FLOUR. 
Town made. eoeees Per sack 








55s. to 608 
50 = 55 





HAY anv STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 trusses.) 
Sr. Jamgs’s, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Coarse Mead, 42s. to 50s, 50s. to 70s. 
seful —— 45 -- 65 0 
— Upland— 75 —100 
— Clover...... 63 —105 
Straw, Oat....... 386 — 28 
— Wheat.... 38 — 42 





BUTCHER MEAT. 

Neweoats & LeapENHALL.* SmrtHFrEip.} 
Beef . 2s. 4d.to3s. 2d. 3s. Od.to 3s. 6d. 
Mutton3 0 —3 8..3 2 8 
Veal... 8 0 —4 4..3 2 —4 6 
Pork ..8 4 —4 8..3 0 —4 8 
Lamb .3 6 —4 6..8 6 —4 0 

* By the carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 

+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs. 





COFFEE, 

Jamaica, Triage p. cwt.19s. Od. to29s. Od. 

_ Ordinary ..+- 0 —37 0 
Good .......87 0 — 42 
Middling ...54 0 — 58 
Fine ........738 0 —77 
Mocha.-....seseeeess 0 —127 0 
Duty not included. 


SUGARS. 
Muscova. Brown p.cwt.49s. 0d. to 50s. 0d, 
Strong. 0 0 — 0 0 

Middling 50 0 — 53 
Good... 54 — 59 
_ Fine.... 60 — 65 
Mauritius, .......... 46 — 64 

Duty included. 
East India, Brow. 0 — 0 

Duty not included, 


* 





Essex & Suffolk, on board ship48 — 55 
Norfolk and Stockton....... 45 — 53 


POTATOES, 
New Potatoes.. per ton 2/.10s.to 32. 103 
MINING. 

Sold last week at Redruth, 
Copper Ore...... «..+.. 2347 tons. 
Amount of Money .. £15,771 13 0 
Average price... .€613 0 
Stawdard ..icoccccas 
Average Produce . .ssseccsccees 9 

Quantity of Fine Copper 218 tons 19 cwte 


METALS, 
Iron, in Bars per ewt 62. 15s.to 71. 
—— Pigs... 1.5 5 — 6 
Hoops..... 815 — 9 5 
Steel .o.0ccsecscevercece rove 0 
Tins, in Bars... cece enecce e011 
Ingots .cesecrossores 312 
Blocks... cssccevece Ola 
Quicksilver......... . perlb. @ 1 


TALLOW, SOAP, &c, 
Town Tallow......+.. per Cwt. 428, 
Yellow Russia......++ 39 
White, ..00 recece cece 











5s8.0d 
0 


Rocresco 





Mottled eeereee teens 
Curd .vsseccecevece 
GLAVES. «oe ve vesersns 
Good Dregs.....+ «+ 


CANDLES. 
Candles... ..iscesoseeeee per doz, 
Inferior, ..scscesesseess ™ 


Moulds, ces ceeseesve. @ 


BOSSSSSQIABISG. 


PEbatydady 
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ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE SPECTATOR. 





CLASSES. 
.col.l] Lirerarur®, Scrence 


heatres « « « 
sew AND fHE FINE ARTs. 


Exhibitions. « . + «+ 
Steam Vessels. . » - 
The Toilet. » » « 
Dress. « » «© «© © 
Household Matters. 
Medicines . «+ « «+ 
Miscellaneous. «+ « 


—_— 


Music. «© » «© « « 
Prints, $c. . .« 2 « 
Periodical Literature 
Biography ... 
Physiology... 
Theology, « « « 
Poetry .«.e« 
School Books . « 
General Literature . 


(1) 
THEATRES. 
NGLISH OPERA COMPANY, 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On Monday—The IRISH GIRL. After which, DER VAMPYR. 
And the SKELETON LOVER. 
On Tuesday—The IRISH GIRL. With DON JUAN, 
And WANTED A GOVERNESS. 
On Wednesday—The IRISH GIRL. 
With the DEUCE IS IN HER. Widow Volatile, Miss Kelly, 
And the BOTTLE IMP. a ° 
On Thursday—The IRISH GIRL. With DER VAMPYR, 
And other Entertainments. 

On Friday—The IRISH GIRL. HE “ LIES LIKE TRUTH.” 
WANTED A GOVERNESS. And The SPRING LOCK. 
On Saturday—Being the Last Night of the Season— 

THE IRISH GIRL. After which The QUARTETTE, 
The DEUCE IS IN HER, And The SKELETON LOVER, 
The Irish Girl will be repeated every Evening of Miss Kelly’s 
engagement, to the eud of the season. 

Doors cpen at half-past Six, and begin at Seven. 
EXHIBITIONS. 

T the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
are now exhibiting —a View of MOUNT St. GOTHARD at 
the Passage Aux Roches, taken on the Road from Faido, in the Val 
Levantine, in Switzerland. The Road was ordered to be cut through 
the Rocks by the late Emperor Napoleon, after the Battle of Marengo, 
in order to shorten the passage over the Alps. In the centre of the 
Picture is the Bridge built over the Tersin: and the Interior of 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL, built by order of Alberic de Humbert, 
Archbishopof Rheims, who laid the first stone in 1211, and celebrated 
since Charles VIII. as the place of Coronation for all the Kings of 
France. Open from Ten till Five. 


STEAM VESSELS. 


+ : 
O ANTWERP and COLOGNE via 
ROTTERDAM, at the following reduced fares: — 

To Antwerp.—First Cabin, 2/.; second cabin, ll. 5s.; steerage, 15s. 

To Cologne.—First Cabin, 3/. 8s.; second cabin, 2/. 8s. 6d.; 
steerage, 1/.9s. 

The new and elegant Steam Ship BATAVIER, D. DUNLOP, 
Commander, of 300 tons, and 200 horse-power, will start from off 
the London Docks, on Sunday, Sept. 19, at eleven in the morning, 
and on Sunday, Sept. 26th, at half-past ten, with passengers, car- 
riages, merchandise, horses, &c, for Rotterdam. This ship can offer 
these exclusive advantages to passengers :—she has 9 separate sleep- 
ing-rooms, one of which, together with a female servant, is for the 
exclusive use of ladies, She makes up 74 beds, 

*,* Shippers of colonial produce and manufactures are re- 
quested to observe that shipping in this vessel will save Ten 
per cent, duty at Rotterdam, that her freights are the same 
as sailing vessels, and consequently there is a saving of about 15 
cent. on every article of commerce shipped by her. Merchandise 
from Ireland, Scotland, and any part of Great Britain, will be for- 
warded direct to the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany, every 
week. Imp Notwith ding the oppositi against 
this vessel, and consequent emulation to arrive first at Rotterdam, it 
has not been considered prudent to risk the lives of the passengers, 
a with the cargo and vessel, by adding as much weight to her 

ety valves as would cause an increased pressure of 2ibs. on every 

are inch of the boiler; her speed renders such a dangerous 
ent unnecessary. 

Apply to F.F. GIBBS, Agent, 9, Water Lane, Tower Street; and 
at Chaplin’s Office, Regent’s Circus. 


DINBURGH STEAM SHIP. The well- 
known, splendid, and powerful Steam Ship UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1000 Tons Burthen, and 200 Horse Power, D, 
TURNER, Commander, will start from off Greenwich for Edin- 
burgh, at 10 o'clock P.M, on the following Days:— 
Wednesday, September 29, Wednesday, October 20. 
Saturday, October 9. 
Calling off Scarbro’, weather permitting. Goods and Parcels re- 
eived at the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; Cross 
Keys, Gracechurch Street ; and Downe’s Wharf, till 4 o’clock of the 
Day of sailing. Births may be taken, a plan of the Cabins seen, and 
every further information obtained, by application to H. Underwood, 
36, Haymarket ; the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; 
W.A. Cunningham, 8, St. Swithin’s Lane; or George Bell, Agent, 
157, Fenchurch Street, 
N.B. The Fore Cabin Accommodation is now very superior. 


THE TOILET. 
LMS’S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LO- 


J TION, Tooth Powder, and Brown Powder for the preserva- 
tion of the Teeth, and cure of Tooth Ache, continue to be prepared 
and sold genuine by his sole Executrix, who is the Proprietress 
thereof, and who only ared these drugs for the late Charles 
Elms, during the last twelve years of his life, at his Residence, 45, 
Leicester sae (a private house). Itnever was a Patent Medi- 
cine, and Mrs. ELMS has no concern with any Chemist or Shop, 
keeping it select as it always has been. 


TH E High Popularity and extensive sale of 
i ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has induced Speculators 
toimitate the Label—even to Forgery, and impose on the Public 
Imitations, instead of the Genuine. 
A A. ROWLAND AND SON, 
Desirous of Protecting the Public, have, at an Immense Expense, 
eae a New Label, from a Steel Engraving. The words Row- 
fand’s Macassar Oil, are on different Patterns of Lace Work; 
instead of the Seal in Wax, an Engraving is affixed at each end of 
theenvelope, at one end is the Original and Genuine; and at the 
Other Commerce and the Name and Address. 
The Signature, Address, and Countersign, are in Red, on a Pat- 
tern of Lace- Work, similar to a Banker’s cheque, 

“A ROWLAND AND SON, 20, Hatton Garden.” 
Countersigned, ALEX. ROWLAND. 
_A Treati the Hair, embellished with Eight Wood Engravings, 
8 wrapped round the Bottle in the Wrapper.—All others are 
Counterfeits. 

The Genuine is sold by most respectable Perfumers. 
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(2) 
Household Matters—Continued, 
HE KING OF OUDE'S FAVOURITE 
oer 


This highly pleasing ORIENTAL MIXTURE having excited 
the admiration of the Bon Vivans, has also excited the cupidity and 
jealousy of S kers ; 1 ly there are tow Various vile 

mitations, which many shopkeepers would impose upon the unwary. 
Purchasers are therefore requested to be cautious in observing that 
they have the original, by 8. HICKSON, 72, Welbeck Street; and 
likewise that the Price is now reduced, to Pints, 4s.; Half-pints, 2s. 

TONGUES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Small 
Tongues, for Side Dishes or for Breakfast ; fine large Tongues, smoked 
or pickled ; Russian and Rein Deer Tongues, Hudson’s Bay Buffalo 
Tongues, Gorgona Anchovies, small York Hams, Bath Pig's Chops, 
Parmasan, Griyére, Chapzugar Cheeses, in fine condition ; Pate’ la 
Diable, excellent Curry Powder, Sauces, Pickles, fine Oil for Salads, 
French Vinegars, &c. Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to inspect 
these and other articles, at 8, HICKSON’S FOREIGN WARE- 
HOUSE, 72, Welbeck Street, 

Orders for the East and West Indies for Preserves, Pickles, Sauces, 
&c. or Cabin Stores for Voyages, put up in the best manner, 

Families residing in the Country supplied with various articles for 
the Store-room, &c. Catalogues may be had on application as above. 


HE ROYAL SAUCE, for general pur- 
poses, Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry. This newly- 
invented Sauce is acknowledged to be superior to anything of the 
kind ever offered, for its particularly delicious flavour with Fish, 
Game, Steaks, Chops, Made Dishes, Wild Fowl, Roast Meat, &c 
Soid by the Inventor, Jasper Taylor, 17, Holborn, London; and 
by all respectable Oil and Italian Warehoses in the Kingdom, in* 
Bottles, 2s. and 4s. each. Also his superior Essence of Anchovies’ 
Hambro’ and Dutch Beef, German Sausages, Yorkshire and West- 
phalia Hams, Pickled and Dried Tongues, Bath Chops, Olives, 
Capers, French and Durham Mustard, Parmesan and Wilts Cheese, 
Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Isinglass, and Italian Paste, &c. with every 
article in the Oil, Italian, Pickle, and Fish Sauce Trades, Whole- 
sale, Retail and for Exportation. 














MEDICINES. 
HE late HENRY THOMPSON’S REAL 


CHELTENHAM SALTS, made by the simple process of 
evaporating the Montpelier Spa Waters, at the Laboratory, at 
Cheltenham. Also, REAL EFFERVESCING CHELTENHAM 
SALTS; and also the Concentrated Waters and Native Waters 
from the Springs. Caution—The many chemical ar delusive fa- 
brications sold under the name of Cheltenham Salts, induce the 
Proprietors to request the public will ask positively for the late 
Henry T pson’s Real Cheltenh Salts.—To be had at the 
Montpelier Pump Room, at Cheltenham ; at the Depot, 7, Throg- 
morton Street, London ; and at all the Principal Medicine Vendors 
throughout the Kingdom, 


ARM WEATHER and WARM CLI- 
MATES induce Scrofulous affections of the Liver; and a 
weakness of all the absorbing vessels. Hence a train of nervous 
complaints, and particularly the Dropsy and Jaundice, which are 
never effectually cured bu* by an alterative and purifying medicine. 
Mercury stimulates the nerves, gives momentary cheerfulness, 
evacuates the wster in dropsy, or removes for a time the discoloura- 
tion by Jaundice ; the Patient either suddenly dies, or is pane’ 
cured ; but the health is never restored. By the use of EGE- 
TABLE SYRUP of DE VELNOS, in these and all diséases of a 
Scrofulous and Scorbutic origin, the recovery is not for short inter- 
vals, but to perfect and permanent health. The Vegetable Syrup is 
repared only by Mrs. Canham, No. 52, Berners Street, Oxford 
treet, and sold in bottles at 13s, each; it may also be had at most 
of the respectable Medicine Venders in Town and Country. 


ICEY AND CO’S TRUE DAFFY’S 
ELIXIR. For Complaints in the Stomach a els- 

which so frequently prevail at this season of the year, ei OM eX, 
cessive heat, or partaking too freely of fruit, vegetabl 
dicine has been found more efficacious than Dicey’s G 
Elixir, which may be purchased most Pp L 
Venders either in Town or Country. Particular care should be 
taken to ask for DICEY’S DAFFY’S ELIXIR, and to observe that 
the name of Dicey and Co, is engraved in the stamp. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


* 
RTISTS and the PUBLIC in General 
requiring a PURE CUMBERLAND BLACK LEAD 
CEDAR PENCIL, may now be accommodated at most of the 
respectable Stationers, &c, in the United Kingdom, by asking for 
S. MORDAN and Co,’s Cedar Pencils; a trial of which will ensure 
the Purchaser’s approbation. 
he name is stamped on each Pencil. 


INGENIOUS AMUSEMENT. 
S and J. FULLER beg to recommend to 


* the Ingenious their New-invented TRANSFER VARNISH, 
such as has been used of late with so much success and admiration 
in Paris for the transferring of all kinds of Prints to Wood as if the 
same were printed thereon ; adapted for ornamenting of Cabinets, 
Work-boxes, Card-boxes, Tops of Tables, Chess-boards, Face- 
screens, &c. &c. 

Made and Sold in Bottles, with printed directions, Price 2s. by S 
and J. FULLER, at the Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone Place ; 
where every description of White Wood-work is sold for the use of. 
the above. 





N.B, Varnishing done in a superior manner. 





LITERATURE, 
Science, and the Fine Aris. 
MUSIC. 
On the Ist of N ber will be Published, , 

NHE MUSICAL BIJOU, for 1831. Edited 

by F. H. BURNEY; which the Proprietors have the plea- 

sure of announcing will be found to contain contributions from the 
following eminent composers and Authors :— 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC,—Henry Herz, H. 
R. Bishop, F. Kalkbrenner, G. Herbert Rodwell, Charles Smith, J. 
W. Holder, N. C. Bochsa, Thomas Haynes Bayly, Charles E. Horn, 
J. F. Burrowes, C. Czerny, John Barnett, Vincent Novello, T. Va- 
lentine, G. Kiallmark, T. A. Rawlings, &c. &c. &c. 

PROSE AND POETICAL ARICLES.—Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. 
Hemans, Lord Nugent, Miss Jewsbury, Thomas Haynes Bayly, Miss 
M.A. Browne, Lord Ashtown, Mrs Cornwell Baron Wilson, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, J. R. Planche, the Author of “*‘ The Roue,” Mrs, 
Felton Smith, George Linley, the Author of ** Creon,” &c. 

The Engravings by L. Haghe, G. Childs, &c. from Original Draw- 
ings by Artists of the first eminence, 

ondon: Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square; who, to 
prevent the delay in the delivering the Copies, which occurred last 








UNTING or RIDING.—S. K. SOLO- 
MON, BREECHES MAKER and TAILOR, has the 
honour to inform Nobl and Gentl d to riding, 
that the greatest comfort, convenience, and safety, may be experien- 
ted by the use ofhis NEWLY-INVENTED SPRING RAW ERS, 
Combining all the advantages of a Riding “Belt, and pa’ 
. The chief ohject is soseppene the al 
bulk, at re consi 





Suppress the increase of 
Tupture. Manufi d japted to every constitution. 
Gentlemen residing in the country and abroad will be i a isa 
‘0 transmit their measures, bras a letter, Post Paid, S$. K- 
Solomon, 19, Charing Cross, z 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


HAs: BACON for BREAKFAST ! 13, 
Piccadilly. R. GADSDEN (« ad from . Tottenh 
ly announces 














wit 
Piccadilly, near 





year, respectfully solicit an early intimation of the numbers required, 
as they will be forwarded in the regular order. 








PRINTS, ETC. 


ROGERS'’S ITALY. 
On the 15th of Sept. will be Published, Price 1. 1s. boards. 
‘roofs before the Letters, Price 2/. 2s. boards. s 
T ALY, a Poem, interspersed with 
Narratives in Prose, by SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 

A new Edition, carefully revised, and Illustrated by Fifty-six 
Vignettes, Forty-four being from designs of Messrs. Stothard and 
Turner, R.A. Engraved in the best manner by D. Allen, W. Fin- 

en, E. Goodall, H. Le Keux, J.(Pye, J. H. Robinson, W. R. 
Smith, and R, Wallis, &c. &c. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand ; Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheap- 

side; and E. Moxon, 64, New e 
A few ies of the Vignettes are taken off for Amateurs, and also 
for Illustrators of the various Publications on Italy, which may be 
to Jenni: and Chaplin, 62, Chea; . 
delivered in a portfolio, Price . » « « 2. 12s. 6d, 
India with the Letters,ditto,. . .- «+ « 3 6 
India Proofs before the ,ditto ....4 40 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, Price 12s. Poems, 
including the Pleasures of Memory, Human Life, &c. Illustra’ 
by fifty Wood Engravings, from the designs of T, Stothard, R.A. 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 





(3) 
Prints—Continued. 


JENNINGS'S PARIS, 


On the 15th of September, will be Published, No. 40, containing ° 
Four Views, Price 1s.; India Proofs, se 4 


ARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS: 

_ displayed in a Series of igen te at Views, from Original 

Drawings, taken ee’ for this work, under the direction of 

A. Pugin, Esq. The Engravings executed under the superintendence. 

of Mr. Charles Heath. 

Vos. 1 to 89, are already Published, containing 156 Engraved 
Views, Price 1. 8. India Proofs, 2/, lis. ns 


London: Robert Jennings and William Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 
HILIP-LOUIS, KING of the FRENCH. 


An extra Plate, engraved by Thomson, of PHILIP-LOUIS, 
will be given in LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE for OCTOBER, in 
addition to the Portrait of BARONESS RIBLESDALE, -vhich will 
be the Seventieth of the Series of the Female Nobility, now publishing 
in that Work. 

The Portraits of the following distinguished Personages are in pre~ 
STR for the forthcoming Numbers of LA BELLE ASSEM- 
3LEE:—The KING and QUEEN of ENGLAND—The EM- 
PRESS of .RUSSIA ~ PRINCESS ESTERHAZY — The 
DUCHESS de BERRI—The MARCHIONESS of STAFFORD— 
COUNTESS GOWER—LADY DURHAM—DOWAGER COUN- 
TESS of ERROL ADY MARY LESLIE—LADY CUMMING 
a fant h aad of ANTRIM—LADY NORMANBY, 
c. &c. &e. 
Whittaker and Co. London; 
and J. M. Leckie, Dublin 








Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 








BIOGRAPHY. 


This Day is Published, handsomely printed in One Thick Volume 
By 


*rice 18s. canvass boards, 
EORGE IV. Memoirs of his Life 


FW ana Reign, interspersed with numerous Personal Anecdotes; 
to which is prefixed an Historical Account of the House of Brung. 
wick, from the earliest period, 

By H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 

With a Portrait aud Autograph of fis Majesty. 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun, and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 

« A simple and honestly written narrative of the principal events 

his late Majesty’s life and government. It tells the story fairly, 
to the best of the author’s knowledge; and it leaves philosophical 
speculation to a period when, perhaps, it can be more truly applied 
than it could be so near the date of the matters recorded.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

« Mr. Lloyd is earliest in the field of the various gentlerien whose 
intentions to submit to the public biographical sketches of our late 
lamented Sovereign, have been already avowed. His work is some- 
thing more than it pretends to be, as the first hundred pages contain 
an abridged account of the Brunswick Family, from its founder, 
Boniface, Count of Lucca, who flougished about the middle of the 
eighth century, down to the present time, This, though it may ap- 

arto acertain extent irrelevant, is not an uninteresting portion of 

ir. Lloyd’s book. Inthe personal memoir which follows, he ap- 
pears to have availed himself very successfully both of public do- 
cuments and private sources of information; and we cannot but 
applaud the spirit in which the work is written, being equally ree 
moved from the sins of flattery and prejudice. On some of the more 
delicate topics connected with this subject, Mr. L. has touched 
lightly, but without any sacrifice of truth or candour; and, while 
a feeling of loyalty, respect, and regard for the numerous and 
princely virtnes of the deceased, is apparent throughout, he has not 
endeavoured to keep out of sight the occasional presence of failings 
to which humanity is but too prone, atid«many of which have been, 
with respect to George the Fourth, so cruelly exaggerated by un- 
principled revilers.”—Courier. 

“Mr. Hannibal Lloyd was, we find, presented to his Majesty at 
the levee on Wednesday, and laid at his feet a copy of this publica- 
tion, which does credit both to his talents as a biographer, and his 
feelings asaman. Not only are the main incidents of the late King’s 
life detailed with fidelity and -perspicuity, but the hidden springs 
and motives of conduct, in many instances, laid open, which have 
hitherto escaped the penetrating eye of the public. Mr. Lloyd seems 
to have had access to authentic sources of information, of which he 
has availed himself, at once with candour and discretion, and we 
can honestly recommend his work.” Intelligence. 








PHYSIOLOGY. 


WORKS ON MEDICINE, PHYSIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, &c. 
PUBLISHED BY BALDWIN AND CRADOCK, LONDON, 


I. 
N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of 
PHYSIOLOGY. By JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. F.R.S, 
Author of the History and present State of Galvanism. The Second 
Edition, corrected, and enlarged, in Three Volumes, 8vo, with a 
General Index, price 46s: the Volumes are sold separately. 


II. 
POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of MEDICINE. By 
SHIRLEY PALMER, M.D. In 8vo, price 10s, boards, 


Ill. 

The MORBID ANATOMY of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, and LIVER. By JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D. Parts 
1, II. III. in royal 4to., illustrated by Plates from Drawings after 
Nature, with explanatory Letter-press, and a Summary of the Sympe 
toms of the Acute and Chronic Affections of the above-named 
Organs.} Price 10s. 6d. each Part; or with Plates coloured in the 
finest manner, 2ls.—Part 1V.to complete the Work, is at Press. 

, 


IV. 
FACTS and OBSERVATIONS relative to the Fever 
called ‘PUERPERAL. By the same Author, Second Edition 
enlarged, 8vo, price 8s, bodrds, 


An OUTLINE of the SCIENCES of HEAT and 
ELECTRICITY. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S, 
Regius Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow, &c. In a large volume, 
8vo., illustrated with Cuts, price 15s. boards. 

*,* This volume forms the first portion of a New Edition of Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s System of Chemistry entirely new-modelled. The 
next portion, now in the Press, will consist of the Elements of Che- 
mistry, in 2 vols. ; but every portion will be complete in itself, and 
altogether distinct from the others. 


VI. 

An ATTEMPT to ESTABLISH the FIRST PRIN. 
CIPLES of CHEMISTRY by EXPERIMENT. By the same 
Author, In 2 vols, 8vo. price 30s. boards. 

vil. 

An INQUIRY into the NATURE and TREAT- 
MENT of DIABETES, CALCULUS, and other AFFECTIONS 
of the URINARY ORGANS. With Remarks on the Importance 
of attending to the State of the Urine in Organic Disease of the 
Kidney and Bladder; with some Practical Rules for determining the 
Nature of the Disease from the Sensible and Chemical Properties of 
that Secretion. By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, much enlarged, with Coloured Representations of various 
Calculi, 12s, boards, 


Vill, 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACO. 
PIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and PARIS=: 
‘orming a pl Disp y and Consp including th 
New French Medicines and Poisons, as well as Herbs, Drugs, Come 
inds, Veterinary Drugs, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, 
‘arnishes, and similar Articles kept in shops, with their Composi- 
tion, Imitation, Adulteration, and Medical Uses; being a General 
Receipt Book, for Daily E=peenee in the Laboratory and at 
Counter. By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Philosophy, London. Second Edition, m1 
improved, In 8vo. 12s. boards. rr) 


Ix. 

ELEMENTS of EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HEMRY QD, VBA, Oe. The Tenth Edition, 
comprehen : 


Ten Plates by Lowry, and several Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols 
en ates on ie 
Bro. price lle ite. 7 
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Physiology—Continued: 


This Day is Published, Price 15s. 
UBLIN { MEDICAL TRANSACTIO NS, 


low: and Ui iosaon ti College of Physictone in te Ireland Mie 
8 ai tes n Ireland. ew 
Series, Vol. I. Part 1 4 





Printed for J. M. Leckie, Dublin ; and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, 


N THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in the ART of DISTINGUISHING the VARIOUS 
DISEASES of the HEART; being the Lumleyan Lectures 
delivered before the Royal College of Physicians, in 1229, 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to, and Lec- 
turer on the Practice of Medicine in St. Thomas's Hospital; Vice- 
President of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
With Eight Copper Plates. Folio, Price 1. 1s, 0d. 
Published by Longman and Co, 


THEOLOGY. 
DR. GREGORY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
In two Vols, re ee Price 14s. boards, the Fifth Edition, with 
ny Additions and Improvements, 


ETTERS to a FRIEND on the EVI- 
atts DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN is oe 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. &c. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

*,* A new Edition of this work has been for some time anxiously 
demanded ; but it is hoped that the Public will be compensated for 
the delay by the time bestowed, and the labour employed by the Au- 
mhor in improving it. 








(5) 
General Literature—Continued. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Just Published, Price 1¢, 
HISTORY of the AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION, 


Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the _ 


fusion of Useful Knowledge, and forming Numbers 81 and 
their Treatises. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





Just Published, in Two Vols. 12mo. price 16%. board: 
HE ECONOMY OF THE EY ES. 
By the late WILLIAM KITCHENER, M.D. 

PART I. Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of 
the Sight; and plain Rules Beenie will enable all to judge exactly 
when and what est cal d for their Eyes. ser- 
vations on Spore Glasses and ey Deatres. Price.7s. in boards. 

PART II. Of Telescopes; being the result of Thirty Years’ Ex- 

riments with Fifty-one Telescopes, of from one to nine inches in 

iameter, in the possession of the Author. To which are added, an 
Abstract of the Practical Parts of Sir William Herschel’s Writings 
onTelescopes and double Stars, &c. some Observations thereon, and 
original Letters from eminent Opticians. Price 9s. boards. 

‘Printed for W oe Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria-lane. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Sixth Baiton. enlarged and considerably improved, 
Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

The ART of INVIGORATING snd PROLONGING 
LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &&c, or, the 
INVALID’S ORACLE; containing PEPTIC ‘PREC EPTS, ae 
out agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve Indiges 
tion, and to regulate and strengthen the action of the Stomach and 
Bowels, To which is added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. 


Also, 
The HOUSEKEEPER’S ORACLE. 7s. 





POETRY, 


ROBERT CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
On the 30th inst. ready for delivery with the Magazines. 

IL’S VIs ° 

A POEM. With Eight Illustrations. 

«* He saw a man - n for snaring 

oth the Iv "ere I go further— 
I'll note dow OY wisdom of those who frame 
Laws to erfcSurage murther 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 


By R. Cruikshank. 
me, 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 
In 18mo. the Second ae > corrected and considerably enlarged, 


5s. boards. 
A GREEK and ENGLISH peepee: 





ODERN NOVELS! First 

Love, Richelieu, Darnley, Sydenham, Tales of Passion, 
Briefless Barrister, Forrester, Tales and Legends, Tales of an Indian 
Camp, Cyril Thornton, Pelham, Tales of Military Life, Oldcourt, 
Armenians, Kuzzilbash, New Forest, Lost Heir, Five Nights at 
St. Albans, Stories of a Bride, | Marriage i in High L ife, Trials of Life, 
Colman’s Random Records, Hal’ America, Collegians, 
Sailors and Saints, Castilian, Na “ficer, Seott’s Napoleon, 
Protestant, &c. &c: including the wi“ < of Scott, Cooper, H. Horace 
Smith, Grattan, Theodore Hook, Irvin... Galt, Porter, Opie, Edge- 
worth, and Radcliffe, in 1 all 00, neer!. .ew, in Calf, at ls. 6d. per 
Volume; worthy the attention of any b. shout to open a Library. 
Early application must be made ty Mr SM1TH, 28, Southampton 
Row, Bloomsbury, where they may be ved 





Price One Guinea, riehly bouud iv embroidered Silk. 


4 oh 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK 
Possesses the hitherto unzt'. ! novelty of concentrating, 
in one volume, all that is interestiny... ‘ther as an exercise, a recre- 
pad bf a pursuit, arid forms a cei ap! + repertorium of all those 


plex 





LEXICON to the NEW fs ag hy with E 
of the Irregular pntoctiunts 9 &e, By J.H. BA 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
In ee... a new Edition of this little Manual to the Public, 
the Author has beén induced to submit the whole te a grict revi-+ 
on, to correct mang errrrs, and to amplify and extend the deéfini- 
be - allimportant words. The quantity of yew matter, indeed, 
h has nm thus inerporated, may almost cutitle the pre sent 
Baition to be reganded as a new work. 





AN AMUSING i.NGLISH GRAMMAR. 


This Day is Published, in roy»! '8mo, pnd tm vam by Davison, 
Price 3s. neatly he!) .ound and k 


CLASSICAL GRAMMAR | of the ng- | 


if Short History of ite Ov' x-and For- 
“COKE, Author of t= Seauties, Har- 


ipe. 
for Baldwis and Cradook. 

*.* diel Grammar has | un —— nf - view of Lge 
trouble on the part of the Tutor ; rots 
exerclitne (be semen. faculties of the Py of furnishing a Key 
to the bes i p' — all the _iNustrations | are given 
in the most adm and of f ‘ing that 


lish Lan; 
mation. Bg CHART E. 
monies, a = ‘he yt 
ondon © Pha. 


which ras Sex, anv. constitute the perfection 
of the €&male character ork is porticularly distinguished 
pe! the «»-» which has been taken a te tue correctness of its infor- 

4 as no one mind could | bon equal"to the task 
achies tsa variety of sybjec urse has been had to the 
most ¢ rished proficients in «» 


tment. In its decora- 
tive p sit courts comparison » the most elegant of the An- 
aging many striking nove! 


nd comprising upwards 
am. Lady" "s Book” clair » regarded as a perennial, 
sng publication ; as “ permanent interest and 
ok not the ephemeral trifle e »; and to bein all respects 
onstant place in the k £ .u English Lady. 

i Y’S OWN BOO knowledged to be 
m m4 Spe present for Yo, .° ¥.iks ever devised, and has 
\ he Sixth Edition #« comiiuation of all that 
net == yoath ; ‘ ee all their Sports and 
y ani. vagoniny aad combines 
oe ration’ regieation. ite nearly 
ed with ups? ids of 200 

s, and is 


legan' 

rice 8s. 6d. rc Ornamental Hoards; ; and Ie, 6d. handsomely 
ound in Arabesqne Morocco, with Gilt Edges. 
“Vinstally, Branston and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 


At <” 
valuable instru: 








study ataractive pam fae am A S. ghich has, hitherto, been considered 
dry and repulsive, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MOTTOES AND QUOTATIONS. 
The Ninth Edition, Revised and Improved, Price 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
IN MOST FREQUENT USE: 

‘Taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising many 
from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages, translated into 
English; with I 

By E. D, MACDONNELL, of the Middle Temple. 
Printed for Whittaker, ale, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 











n Three V; 
A DICTIONARY. OF Quo TATIONS from the 
BRITISH POETS, 
Vol. I. Q fi , Price 6s. 6d. 
Vol, Il. containing Thecemtees in Blank V erse, Price 7s. 
Vol III. containing Quotations in Rhyme, Price 7s. 6d. 
* These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and 
tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shakspeare 
and the British Poets,”—Monthly Review. 


Shak 











ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCTIVE WORKS, 
In fancy Bindings, 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster Row. 


LLEN CAMERON; a Tale for Youth. 
By EMILY ELIZABETH RANKIN. With a superb 
Frontispiece, painted by Harvey. 122mo. Price 5s. 

KEEPER’S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
MASTER, The Fifteenth Edition, with fine Embellishments. 
12mo. Price 6s 

DESCRIPTION of more than THREE HUNDRED 
ANIMALS. Fine Wood Engravings, beautifully printed by Whit- 
tingbam. A New and Enlarged Edition. Price 8s. 

GUY’S POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA; or, EPITOME 
of UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, The Ninth Edition, enlarged 
and extensively improved, with the addition of numerous appro- 
priate Cuts, in a thick volume. 12mo. Price 10s. 6d. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or Adventures 
of a Father and Mother and Four Sons on a desert Island, A new 
Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
earliest Times to the mt Period, for Young People. By Mrs. 
arty Keiage Edition, i in 12mMo. ornamented with Six Engrav- 

The STORIES of OLD DANIEL. A New Edition. 
¥2mo. with a Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 6s. 

The PARENT’S OFFERING ; or Instructive Tales 
for Youth of both Sexes. By Mrs. CAROLINE BARNARD. A 
New Edition, enlarged. 12mo. Fine Frontispiece. Price 5s. 

SANDFORD and MERTON COMPLETE. A New 
cand ieevenet Edition, in one volume, with fine Engravings, 12mo. 


MRS, LEICESTER'S SCHOOL; or the ister 
Several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The Nin 4h 
‘tion, with fine Frontispiece. 12mo. ice 4s, 

MRS. HELMES’ PIZARRO; or the Conquest of 
Bere, in Conversations. A New Edition, 12mo. with Maps. Price 


‘HELMES? CORTES ; or the Conquest of Mexico. 
New Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


HELMES’ COLUMBUS - = 
pena nes i me Discovery of 





8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, 
Have just Published the following :— 


preascates, or SCENES in PARIS. 
3 vols, 27s. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY over LAND from 
ENGLAND, by the Continent of Europe, E ypt, and the Red Sea 
to INDIA; including a Residence there and V oyage Home in the 
Years 1825,6,7, and 8. By Mrs. COLONEL ELWOOD. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 30s. 

The SEPARATION. A Novel. 
of “Flirtation.” 3 vols. 27s 

TRAVELS in GREECE and ALBANIA. By the 
Rev, T. S. HUGHES, B.D. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with great Additions and Improve- 
ments, 83 Illustrations, 32s. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. By the Author of “* Pelham,” 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions. 3 vols. 

RETROSPECTIONS of the STAGE. By the late 
Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and for- 
merly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, W, 
BAILE BERNARD. Bh pe post Bvo. toy 

in a few Day 

BASIL BARRING TON and. ‘his FRIENDS. A 
Novel, 3 vols. 

OTTO VON KOTZEBUE’S SECOND VOYAGE 
ROUND the WORLD, performed in the years 1823, 24, 25, and 26, 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. 

The HEIRESS of BRUGES. A Tale, by THOMAS 
COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq. Author of “ High-ways and By-ways,” 
** Traits of Travel,” &c, 


By the Authoress 





LIBRARIES in course of Publication 
By Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, New 
Burlington Street. 
Just Published in small 8ro. with Engravings on Steel of Lord Byron 
and the Countess Guiccioli, Price 5s. 
No. I. 


r 
HE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
Conducted by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Containing the LIFE 
of LORD BYRON, by JOHN GALT, Esq 
N.B. The Title of the National Tapensy has been adopted instead 
of the Library of General Knowledge, on acc a of the similarity 
of the latter title to those of other existing Work 
No. II. containing the HISTORY of the BIBLE by the Rev. G. 
R. GLEIG, will be Published on the 1st of October. 


II. 
Neatly Bound, Price only 4s. 6d. 

The FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. No. IX. 
containing DRYDEN’S TRANSLATION of the HNEID of 
VIRGIL. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in 
former times, is to continue always a child: and the learned Dr. 
Parr says, “ if you desire your son, though nogreat scholar, to read 
and reflect, it is your duty to ol in his hands the best Trans- 
lations of the best Classical Aut) 

‘o those, therefore, who are 1 nie need of obtaining a knowledge ot 
the most esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the 
means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, the present 
undertaking must prove a valuable PPT 

The preceding Numbers com: i, MOSTHENES, SALLUST, 
XENOPHON, ERODOTU 


UL 
And on the Ist of October, ee bound, with four beautiful 
Embellishi ice 4s 


ments, 

The JUVENILE: LIBRARY, 
AFRICA, its GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, ANCIENT 
MODERN 


No. III. containin 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 


LEttes6 


( 


This her J is —— splendidl; 
Designs of Martin, and 


6) 


General witerature—Continued. 


with E 





ay numerous Wood-cuts by 4 ty 
Artists, beng Svo0. Li. L¢., or im royal Bro. (proof plates), 2, Praia 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 
Life of JOHN BUNYAN. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


with a 





Additions and I 





iP 


Woodcuts, 15¢, 
HE 


room in the kingdi 
Quarterly Revie 


studies,” — At) 


Magazine. 


This Day is Published, Third _ Post 8v0. | with numerous 
by E 


te -5 


JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 
Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 

Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 
It is a book that ought to find its way into every rural drawing. 
iom, and one that may safely be placed in every 
lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may,.”— 

enw» 
* This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all 
heneum 


“To notice every thing of interest would be nearly to transcribe 
the entire book, therefore we must abruptly break off.”—Syorting 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NSE 
COUR 


Il. RT - nd 
XI.——IRVING’S Seren 
XU1,——SOUTHEY’S NELS 
XIV.——BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 
XV.——BRITISH INDIA. 


Also, 
FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. I. MASSINGER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, No, XVI. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, 
On Tuesday next will be Published, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
Volumes Published up to the present time, Price 5s. each, 
in canvass— 
I. and Il.——LIFE of BUONAPARTE. 
~ oes THE GREAT. 


RTISTS. 


RITISH A 
stony At the JEWS. 


CAMP of * paral ARTE. 





PRACTICAL 


may be avoided. 


JOHN VARLEY’s PERSPECTIVE. 
This Day is Published, Price 10s, 


TREATISE on the 


ART of DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE ; adapted for the 
Study of those who Draw from Nature; by which “the usual Errors 


London : Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-Row. 
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Acton—Drew, Brentford. 
Balham-Hill—Edmonds, Clap- 
am. 
Barking, Town—Chapman. 
Barnes—Wall, Richmond. 
Woodham, Richmond. 
Battersea—Titchener, 
Bayswater—Callard, Craven PI, 
See ee Greenwich, 
————— Cole, Greenwich. 
Brentford—Drew, High Street. 
————_——- Yoston, Ditto. 
Brixton—Puddicombe. 
Brompton—Rose, Queen’s Build, 
Camberwell—Faithful. 
Camden Town—Wilson, War- 
ren Street. 
Chelsea—T itchener. 
Chigwell—Jackson. 
Clapham—Edmonds, Bromwell's 
Road. 
Clapton—Smith, Hackney Rd, 
———— King, Ditto. 
Crouch End—Bage, Highgate. 
Dalston—Greville, Lamb’s Place, 
Kingsland. 
Deptford—Beakhall,High Street. 
—-———— Morris, Flagon Row, 
Fast Barnett—Worl 
Earlsham—Wall, Richmond. 
East Ham—Chapman, Barking 


Town. 
Edmonton—Skinner, 
—— Wales, S, Newington. 

Eltham—Seely. 
Enfiel€—M arkam, King’s Head. 
Finchley—Bradford, 
Friers Place—Drew, Brentford. 
Fulham—Banks, High Street. 
Greenwich—Allen, Stockwell St. 

—_—_——Cole, London Street. 
Hackney—King, Hackney Road. 
—Smith, ditto. 
Ham—Wall, Richmond, 
Hepeesaniere nari Dorcas 

Building 
Hampatead—Lindsey, High St. 
Hampton Vall, Richmond, 
Court W oodham, do, 

Hanwell—Forrow. 
Hendon—Shepherd. 
Highgate—Bage, Library. 
Hornsey—Edward Fernie. 
Hounslow—Thompson, Thanet 


Place. 

Ilford—Oldacre. 
Isleworth—Limpus. 
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ANY of the READERS of the THE 
complained that they could not ob- 
‘aper at their residences near London 
on the Sunday Morning, t the Proprietors have obtained the following 
that Edition. The Si 


econd, or Sunday 


Morning’s Edition, brings d down the News of the Week to Saturday 

night ; and invariably contains the Closing Prices of Stocks, toge- 

such News, of general interest, as may be obtained subse- 

= to the publication of the Evening Papers. Even the First 
dition of Tus Srscrator, espedially since the 

eight entire pages to its Ry has Kawa rage more of the proper 


recent addition of 


the date of Sunday 
rst Edition closes at 


purpose of being despatched to the Coun- 
Post, it cannot ofcourse entices those i pecul uliari- 
for the town and environs of London, 

wantage of an earlier publication; Lon- 
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their Newsmen - sufficient time toreach the Publi 
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Mouse ee Richmond. 
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Place, Bayswater, 
Petersham—Wall, Richmond, 
Putney—Wall, Richmond. 
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High 
—_— ‘wall, Richmond. 
Shepherd’s Bush—Bayley Ken- 
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Shoury, Ham- 
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Snaresbrooke—Freeman, Leyton. 
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Stoke Newington—Wales. 
Stratford—Gunner. 
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Teddington—Wall, Richmond, 
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Thames Ditton—Wall, ditto. 
Tottenham — Ellis, Factory 
Buildings. 
Greville, Kingsland. 
— see Newington. 
Totteridge—Dell, 
Tooting—Grigg. 
Twickenham — ; Curtis, Twick- 
en! 


Wall, Richmond: 
Walthamstow—Hillman. 
Wandsworth—Titchener. 
Wanstead—Messer 
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Winbleden—Banks, Fulham. 
Winchmore Hill—S. Cressee- 
Woodford—Cromer. 
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